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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T he republication of the prefent Col- 
leftion of Englifli Poetry having 
given the Proprietors an opportunity of 
adding the Works of forae Authors for- 
merly omitted, and fuppiying fome de- 
ficiences which have been pointed out ; 
they have availed themfelves of the hints 
and yecommendations of their friends; and 
prefume, the alterations and additions will 
be acceptable to the Publick. 

The additions to thofe Authors already 
printed confift chiefly of pieces which 
have become known fince the publication 
of the former edition ; .and which, render- 
ing the works of the Authors more com- 
pleat, can require no apology. They are 
luch as a Reader of EngHlh Poetry will 
a 3 readily 
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readily diflinguiih, and therefore unne- 
ceffary to be pointed out. 

Of the Authors now firft added, fome 
arc inferred in compliance with the repeated 
calls of the Pubiick ; fome in deference to 
the opinions of perfons whofe tafte can- 
not be difpuied ; and fome have found a 
place, from the favourable fentiments ex- 
preffed concerning them to the Publilhers 
from various quarters. In this feledlion, the 
Proprietors have not been influenced by 
any partialities of their own, towards the 
Authors feleflred ; they have endeavoured 
to obtain the beft opinions, and they have 
implicitly followed them. 

When this Work was oiiginally pre- 
fented to the Pubiick, it was Dr. John- 
son’s intention, to have allotted' to each 
Poet an Advertifement, like thofe which 
are found in the French Mifcellanies, con- 
taining a few dates, and a general charac- 
ter. That he was led beyond his inten- 
tion, will be alwaysafubjeftof congratula- 
5 tioa 
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tion to every Reader of tafte. Few will 
have the prefumption to fuppofe thetn- 
felves qualified to fucceed him, or the te- 
merity to court a comparifon. It was 
therefore, on due confideration, refolved, 
in the prefent additions, to return to Dr. 
JoHNSON^s original plan. A few dates and 
fkas only are fet down, with occafionally 
a general charader. It is probable, a cen- 
tury will elapfe before a Genius will arife 
capable of compleating what Dr. Johnson 
left unfinilhed, in a manner worthy of the 
original Author. 

What has been fo generally applauded, 
will need no apologies to befpeak the can- 
dour of the Reader, The prefent Edition 
is, therefore, fubmitted to the examination 
of the Publick without further Preface. 


CON- 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE EDITION OF I783. 


T he Bookfellers having determined to 
publifli a Body of Englifli Poetry, I was 
perfuaded to promife them a Prefece to the 
Works of each Author, an undertaking, as it 
was then prefented to my mind, not very ex- 
tenfive or diiScult. 

My purpofe was only to have allotted to 
every Poet an Advertifement, like thofe which 
we find in the French Mifcellanies, containing 
a fcia M6s and a geneial charafter, but 1 have 
been led beyond my intention, I hope, by the 
honeft defire of giving ufeful pleafure. 

In this minute kind of Hiftory, the fuccef- 
fion of fa9:5 is not ealily difcovered , and I am 
not without fufpicion that fome of Dryden’s 
works are placed in wrong years. I have fol- 
B 2 lowed 
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lowed Langbaine^% as the beft authority for his 
plays , and if I lliall hereafter obtain a more cor- 
reft ci:n'onoIogy, will publilh it , but I do not 
yet kn<5W that my account is erroneous. 

Pry^^en’s Remarks on Rymer have been 
fomewtere f printed before. The former edi- 
tion I bave not feen. This was tranfenbed 
foi the prefs from his own manufeript. 

As this undertaking was occafional and un- 
forefeeti? I niuft be fuppofed to have engaged 
in it with lefs provifion of materials than might 
have been accumulated by longer premeditation. 
Of the later writers at leaft I might, by atten- 
tion and enquiry, have gleaned many paiticu- 
lars, \Vhich would have diverfified and enli- 
vened nay Biography. Thefe omiffions, which 
it as now ufelefs to lament, have been often 
fupplied by the kmdnefs of Mr. Steevens and 
others , and gieat affiflance has be^^sapiven me 
by Mr. Spence’s Colieftions, of whichr ? 
fider the communication as a favour worthy of 
publick acknowledgement. 

^ authority will not fupport the dates afligned to 

Dryden’s fiays. Thefe aie now re(5tified in the raaigin by 
reference to tiie original Editions, the only guides to be relied 
on. E. 

f In the Edition of Beaumontand pietcher, by Mr Coiman. E 

cow- 
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COWLEY. 

T H E Life of Cowley, notwithftaiiding the 
penury of Englifli biography, has been 
written by Dr. Sprat, an author whofe preg- 
nanev of imagination and elegance of language 
have defervedly let hnn high in the ranks of li- 
terature , but his zeal of fnendflaip, or ambition 
of eloquence, has produced a funeral oration ra- 
ther than a hiRory • he has given the charafter, 
not the life of Cowley , for he writes with fo 
Tittle detail, that fcarcely any thing is diftindlly 
knowi} all is Ihewn confuled and enlaiged 
thrbugli the mill of panegyrick. 

ABRAHAhl COWLEY wasbominthe 
year one thoufand fix hundred and eighteen. 
His lathei was a giocer, whofe condition Dr. 
Sprat conceals under the general appellation of a 
citizen and, what would probably not have 
B 3 been 
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been lefs carefully fupprefled, the omiflion of 
his name in the regifter of St. Dunftan’s panlh^ 
gives reafon to fofpe£t that his father was a fee- 
tary. Whoever he was, he died before the 
oirth of his fon, and confeqnently left him ta 
the care of his modier , whom Wood reprefents- 
as ftrnggling earneftly to procure him a literary 
education, and who, as fhe lived to the age of 
eighty, had her folicitude rewarded by feeing 
her fon eminent, and, I hope, by feeing him 
fortunate, and partaking his profperity. We 
know at leaft, from Sprat’s account, that he al- 
ways acknowledged her care, and juftly paid the 
dues of filial gratitude. 

In the window of his mother’s apartment lay 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen , in which he very early 
took delight to read, till, by feeling the charms 
of verfe, he became, as he relates, irrecoverably 
a poet. Such are the accidents, wh^jwfome- 
times remembered, and perhaps fometime^ir- 
gotten, produce that particular defignation of 
mind, and propenfity for fome cextain feience^ 
or employment, which is commmonly called 
Genius, The true Genius is a mind of large 
general powers, accidentally determined to fome 
particular direftion.. Sir Jolhua Reynolds, the 

great 
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great Painter of the prefent age, had the firft 
fondnefs for his art excited by the perufal of 
Richardfon’s treatife. 

By his mother’s felicitation he was admitted 
into Weftminfter-fchool, where he was foon 
diftinguifhed. He was wont, fays Sprat, to re- 
late, That he had this defcQ: in his memory 
at that time, that his teachers never could 
bring it to retain the ordinary rules of 
giammar.” 

This is an milance of the natural defire of 
man to propagate a wonder. It is furely very 
difScuIt to tell any thing as it was heard, when 
Sprat could not refrain from amplifying a com- 
modious incident, though the book to which 
he prefixed his narrative contained its confu- 
tation. A memory admitting fome things, and 
rejefting others, an intelleftual digeftion tliat 
concodte^J^che pulp of learning, but refufed the 
hXiKsjiiad the appearance of an inftinftive ele- 
gance, of a particular provifion made by Nature 
for literary politenefs. But in the author’s own 
honeft relation, the marvel vaniflies . he was, he 
fays, fuch an enemy to all conftraint, that his 
matter never could prevail on him to learn 
the rules without book.’’ He does not tell 
B 4 that 
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ibat he could not learn the rules, but that, be- 
ing able to perform his exercifes without them, 
and being an “ enemy to conftraint,’' he fpared 
himfelf the labour. 

Among the Englifli poets, Cowley, Milton, 
and Pope, might be faid to lifp in numbers 
and have given fuch early proofs, not only of 
powers of language, but of comprehenfion of 
things, as to more tardy minds feems fcarceiy 
credible. But of the learned puerilities of Cow- 
ley there is no doubt, fince a volume of his po- 
ems was not only written but printed in his 
thirteenth year^ ; containing, with other poeti- 
cal compofitions, The tragical Hiftory of'Py- 
ramus and Thifbe,^’ written when he was ten 
years old; and Conftantia and Philetus,” writ^- 
ten two years after. 

While he was yet at fchool he produced a 
comedy called Love’s Riddle,” though it was 
not publiihed till he had been fonie time 
Cambridge. This comedy is of the paftoral 
kind, vrhich requires no acquaintance with the 

^ This Volume was not publiihed before 1633, w^hen Cow- 
ley was fifteen years old. Dr. Johnfon, as well as former Bio- 
graphers, feems to have been mifled by the portrait of Cowley- 
being by miftake marked with the age of thirteen years; E. 

living 
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living world, and therefore the lime at which it 
was compofed adds little to the wonders of 
Cowley’s minority. 

In 1636, he was removed to Cambridge^ 
where he continued his Itudies with great in- 
tenfenefs , for he is faid to have written, while 
he was yet a young ftudent, the greater part of 
his Davideis a work of which the materi- 
als could not have been collefted without the 
ftudy of many years, but by a mind of the 
greateft vigour and aftivity. 

Two years after his fettlement at Cambridge 
he publilhcd Love’s Riddle,” with a poetical 
dedication to Sir Kenelm Digby , of whofe ac- 
quaintance all his contemporaries feem to have 
been ambitious , and Naufiagmm Joculare,’' 
a comedy written in Latin, but without due at- 
tention to the ancient models , for it is not loofe 
verfe, but mere profe. It was printed, with a, 
dedicacioTi in verfe to Dr, Comber, mailer of 
the college , but having neither the facility of a. 
popular nor the accuiacy of a learned w'ork, it 
feems to be now univerfally negleded. 

At the beginning of the civil war, as the 
Prince palled through Cambridge m his way to 

He a candn^atctbisy^ai at V/eftminfter fchool for elec- 
tion to Trinity College, but proved unfuccefsjEuli N. 

York, 
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Yorkj he was entertained with a reprefentatioti 
of the ‘‘ Gnardian/’ a comedy, which Cowley 
fays was neither written nor afted, but rough- 
drawn by him, and repeated by the fcholars. 
That this comedy was printed during his ab- 
fence from his country, he appears to have con- 
fidered as injurious to his reputation ; though, 
during the fuppreffion of the theatres, it was 
fometimes privately afted with fufficient appro- 
bation. 

In 1643, being now matter of arts, he was, 
by the prevalence of the parliament, ejefted 
from Cambridge, and fheltered himfelf at St. 
John’s College in Oxford , where, as is faid by 
Wood, he publiftied a fatire, called The Pu- 
ritan and Papift,” which was only inferted in 
the laft colleftion of his works"'* ; and fo diftin- 
guiftied himfelf by the warmth of his loyalty, 
and the elegance of his converfation^ that he 
gained the kmdnefs and confidence of tfiofe who 
attended the King, and amongtt others of Lord 
Falkland, whofe notice caft a luftre on all to 
whom it was extended. 

^ In the filll edition of this Life, Dr. Johnfon wrote, which 
was never inferted in any colle«5lion of hib woiks but he al- 
tered the expreffion when the Lives were colledlcd into volumes. 
The ihtire w as added to Cowdey's woiks by his defire. N. 

About 



Abont the time when Oxford was furren- 
dered to the parliament, he followed tlie Queen 
to Pans, where he became fecretary to the Lord 
Jermin, afterwards Earl of St. Albans, and was 
employed in fuch correfpondence as the royal 
caufe required, and particularly in cyphering 
and decyphering the letteis that pafled between 
the King and Queen , an employment of the 
higheft confidence and honour. So wide was 
his province of intelligence, that, for feveral 
years, it filled all his days and two or three 
nights in the \teek» 

In the year 1647, ‘‘Millrefs’’ was pub- 
lilhed , for he imagined, as he declared in his pie- 
face to a fubfequent edition, that poets are 
fcarce thought freemen of their company 
“ without paying fome duties, or obliging 
themfelves to be time to Love.” 

This obligation to amorous ditties owes, I 
believe, ’its original to the fame of Petrarch, 
who, in an age rude and uncultivated, by his 
tuneful homage to his Laura, refined the man-^ 
ners of the lettered world, and filled Europe 
with love and poetry. But the bafis of all ex- 
cellence IS truth : he that profefies love ought 
to feel its power. Petrarch was a real lover,. 

and' 



and Laura doubtlefs deferved his tendernefs^ 
Of Cowley, we are told by Baines who had 
means enough of information, that, whatever 
he may talk of his own inflammability, and the 
variety of charafters by which his heart was 
divided, he in reality was in love but once, and 
then never had refolutlon to tell his paffion. 

This confideration cannot but abate, in feme 
meafure, the reader’s efteem for the work and 
the author. To love excellence, is natural, it 
is natural likewife for the lover to foheit reci- 
procal regard by an elaborate difplay of his own 
qualifications. The defire of pleafing has in 
dilFerent men produced aft ions of heroifm, and' 
effufions of wit , but it feems as reafonable to 
appear the champion as the poet of an ‘‘airy 
“ nothing,” and to quarrel as to write foi w’’hat 
Cowley might have learned from his matter 
Pindar to call the “dream of a fliadow.” 

It IS furely not difficult, in the folitiide of a 
college, or in the buttle of the woild, to find 
ufeful ttudies and ferious employment. No 
man needs to be fo burthened with life as to 
fquander it in voluntary dreams of fiftitious* 


Bamefu Anacreontem. Di . J 

occurrences. 
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occurrences. The man that fits down to fup- 
pofe himfeif charged with treafon or peculation, 
and heats his mind to an elaborate purgation of 
his charafter from crimes which he was never 
within the pofiibility of committing, differs 
only by the infrequency of his folly from him 
who praifes beauty which he never faw , com- 
plains of jealoufy which he never felt , fuppofes 
himfeif fometimes invited, and fometimes for- 
faken ; fatigues his fancy, and ranfacks his memo- 
ry, for images which may exhibit the gaiety of 
hope, or the gloominefs of defpair, and drelTes 
his imaginary Chloris or Phyllis fometimes in 
flowers fading as her beauty, and fometimes m 
gems laftmg as her viitues. 

At Pans, as fecretary to lord Jermyn, he was 
engaged in tranfa< 9 :ing things of real import- 
ance with real men and real women, and at that 
time did not much employ his thoughts upon 
phantoms of gallantry. Some of his letters to 
Mr. Bennet, afterwards Earl of Arlington, from 
April to December m 1650, are preferred in 

Mifcellanea Auhea,’’ a coUeftion of papers 
publiflied by Brown. Thefe letters, being writ- 
ten like thofe of other men whofe mind is more 
on things tlran words, contribute no otherwife 

to 
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to his reputation than as they fhew him to have 
teen above the aiFeftation of unfeafonable ele- 
gance, and to have known that the bufinefs of 
-a ftatefman can be little forwarded by flowers of 
rhetorick. 

One paflage, however, feems not unworthy 
of feme notice. Speaking of the Scotch treaty 
then in agitation : 

The Scotch treaty,’^ fays he, “ is the only 
thing now in which we are vitally concerned , 
I am one of the laft hopers, and yet cannot 
** now abftain from believing, that an agree- 
ment will be made : all people upon die place 
incline to that of union. The Scotch will 
moderate fomething of the rigour of their de- 
mands , the mutual neceffity of an accord is 
vifible, the King is perfuaded of it. And to 
tell you the truth (which I take to be an ar- 
gument above all the reft) Virgil has told the 
fame thing to that purpofe.’^ 

This expreffion from a fecretary of the pre- 
fent time, would be confidered as merely ludi- 
crous, or at moft as an oftentalious difplay of 
fcholarfliip ; but the manners of that time were 
fo tinged with fuperftition, that I cannot but 
fu^^^efl: Cowley of having confultedon this great 

occafion 
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occafionthe Virgilian lots^', and to havegiyen 
fome credit to the anfwer of his oracle. 

Some 

^ Confulting the Virgilian Lots, Sortes Virgilianse, Is a me- 
thod of Divination by the opening of Virgil, and applying to the 
circumftarces of the perufer the fiiil paflage in either of the two 
pages that he accidentally fixes his eye on. It is faid, that icing 
- Charles L and lord Falkland, being in the Bodleian library, made 
this expel iment of then future foi tunes, and met with paflages 
equally ominous to each That of the king was the following ; 
At hello audacis populi vexatus & armis, 

Finibus extorns, complexu avulfus lull, 

Auxiiium imploret, videatqiie indigna fuorum 
Funeia, nec, cum fe fub leges pacis imquae 
Tiadideut, regno aut optata luce fmatur ; 

Sed cadat ante diem, mediaque inhumatus arena. 

^neid,book IV. line 615. 

Vet let a race untamM, and haughty foes. 

His peaceful entrance with dire arms oppofe, 

Opprefs'd w ith numbers in th' unequal field. 

His men difcourag’d, and himfelf expeli’d: 

Let huu for fuccourfue from place to place, 

Torn from his fubjedls and his fon’s embrace. 

Firfi: let him fee bis friends in battle flam. 

And then untimely fate lament in vam : 

And when, at length, the cruel w*?r fhall ceafe. 

On hard conditions may he buy his peace ; 

Noi let him then enioy fiipi eipe command, % 

But fall xmtimely by fome hoflile hand, > 

And he iubni7’d on the ban mi fand. iJ 

Drydei?. 

XrOld 
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Some years afterwards, bnfinefs/^ faya 
Sprat, palled of courfe into other hands,’’ 
and Cowley, being no longer nfefal at Pans, 
-was in 1656 fent back into England, that, ‘‘ un- 
der pretence of privacy and retirement, he 
might take occafion of giving notice of the 
pofture of things in this nation/^ 

Lord Falk land’s : 

Non haec, O Palla, dederas promifla parenti, 

Cautius nt faevo velles te credere Marti 

Hand ignarus eram, quantum nova gloria 111 aimis, 

Et praedulce decus pnrao certamine poffet. 

Pnmitise juvems miferae, bellique propinqai 
Dura rudimenta, & nuUi exaudita Deonim, 

Vota precefque meae I 

^neid, book XI. line i p. 

O Pallas, thou haft fell’d thy plighted word, 

To fight with caution, not to tempt the fword ; 

1 warn’d thee, but in vain, for well I knew 
What penis youthful ardour would purfue , 

That boiling blood wou’d carry thee too far. 

Young as thou wert to dangers raw, to war* 

O curft eflay of arms, difaftrous doom. 

Prelude of bloody fields and fights to come 5 
Hard elements of unaufpicious ^ar, 

Vam vows to Heaven, and unavailing care. Dry d en. 

Hofiman, in his Lexicon, gives a very fatisfeftory account of 
this pradhce of feeking fetes In books : and fays, that it was ufed 
hy the Pagans, the Jewifti Rabbm^ and even the eaiiy Chnftians; 
latter taking the New Teftament for their oracle. H* 

Soon 
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■Soon after his return to London, he was 
feized by fome melTengers of the ufurping pow- 
eis, who were fent out in queft of another man ; 
and being examined, was put into confinement, 
from which he was not difmilled without the 
fecurity of a thoufand pounds given by Dr. 
Scarborough. 

This year he publiflied his poems, with a 
preface, in which he feems to have inferred 
fomething, fupprelled in fubfequent editions, 
which was interpieted to denote fome relaxation 
of his loyalty. In this preface he declares, that 
his delire had been for fome days paft, and did 
ftill very vehemently continue, to retire him- 
‘‘ felf to fome of the American plantations, and 
to forfake this woild for ever.” 

From the obloquy which the appearance of 
fubmiffion to the ufurpers brought upon him, 
his biographer has been very diligent to clear 
him, and indeed it does not feem to have lef- 
fened his reputation. His wilh for retirement 
we can eafily believe to be undiflembled ; a man 
harrafied in one kingdom, and perfecuted in an- 
other, who, after a courfe of bufinefs that em- 
ployed all his days and half his nights in cypher- 
VoL. 1. C ing 
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feg and decypherIng, comes to his own coun- 
try and fteps into a pnfon, will be wiihng 
enongh to retire to fome place of quiet, and of 
fafety. Yet let neither onr reverence for a ge- 
nius, nor our pity for a fufferer, difpofe us to 
forget that, if his aftivity was virtue, his retreat 
was cowardice. 

He then took upon hixnfelf the charafl-er of 
Phyfician, ftill, according to Sprat, with inten- 
tion to dillemble the main delign of his com- 
ing over,’’ and, as Mr. Wood relates, com- 
plying with the men then in power (which 
was much taken notice of by the royal party), 
he obtained an order to be created Doftor of 
Phyfick, which being done to his mind, 
(whereby he gained the ill-will of fome of 
his friends), he went into France again, 
having made a copy of verfes on Oliver’s 
death.” 

This is no favourable reprefentation, yet even 
in this not much wrong can be difcovered. 
How far he complied witli the men in power, 
is to be enquired before he can be blamed. It 
is not faid that he told them any fecrets, or af- 
lifted them by intelligence, or any other aft. If 

he 
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he only promifed to be quiet, that they in whofe 
hands he was might free him from confinement, 
he did what no law of fociety prohibits. 

The man whofe mifcariiage in a juft caufe 
has put him in the power of his enemy mar, 
without any violation of his integrity, regain 
his liberty, or preferve his life, by a promife of 
neutrality * for the ftipulation gives the enemy 
notliing which he had not before ; the neutra- 
lity of a captive may be always fecurcd by Ins 
impnfonment ox deatli. He that is at tlie dif- 
pofal of another, may not promife to aid him 
in any injurious aft, becaufe no power cam 
compel active obedience. He may engage to 
do nothing, but not to do ill. 

There is reafon to think that Cowley pro- 
mifed little. It does not appear that his com- 
pliance gained him confidence enough to be 
trufted without fecurity, for the bond of his 
bail was never cancelled ; nor that it made him 
think himfelf fecure, for at that diffolution of 
government, which followed the death of 
Oliver, he returned into France, where he re- 
fumed his former ftation, and ftaid till the 
SLeftoration. 

C 2 
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He continued,’’ lays his biographer, ^‘un- 
der thefe bonds till the general deliverance 
it is therefore to be fuppofed, that he did not 
go to France, and aft again for the King with- 
out the confent of his bondfman, that he did 
not Ihew his loyalty at the hazard of his friend, 
but by his friend’s penniffion. 

Of the verfes on Oliver’s death, in which 
Wood’s narrative feems to imply fomething 
encomiaftick, there has been no appearance. 
There is a difcourfe concerning his govern- 
’ inent, indeed, with verfes intermixed, but fucli 
as certainly gained its author no friends among 
the abettors of ufurpation. 

A doftor of phyfick however he was made at 
Oxford, in December 1657; and in the com- 
mencement of the Royal Society, of which an 
account has been given fay Dr. Birch, he ap- 
pears bufy among the experimental philofo- 
phers with the title of Dr, Cowley. 

There is no reafon for fuppofing that he ever 
attempted pra&ice ; but his preparatory ftudies 
have contributed fomething to the honour of 
his country. Confidering Botany as necei^ry 
to a phyfician, he retired into Kent to gather 

plants ; 
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plants , and as the predominance of a favourite 
jftudy affefts all fubordinate operations of the 
intelleft, Botany in the mind of Cowley 
turned into Poetry. He compofed in Latin 
feveral books on Plants, of which the firft and 
fecond difplay the qualities of Herbs, in elegiac 
verfe; the third and fourth, the beauties of 
Flowers in various meafures , and in the fifth 
and fixth, the ufes of trees in heroick numbers. 

At the fame time were produced from the 
fame univerlity, the two great Poets, Cowley 
and Milton, of diffimilar genius, of oppolite 
principles , but concurring in the cultivation 
of Latin Poetry, in which the Enghfti, till 
their works and May’s poem appeared 
feemed unable to conteft the palm with any 
other of the lettered nations. 

If the Latin performances of Cowley and 
Milton be compared (for May I hold to be fu- 
perior to both), the advantage feems to lie on 
the fide of Cowley. Milton is generally con- 

* By May’s Poem, we are here to underftand a contmiaation 
of Iiucan’s Pharfaha to the death of Juhus Caefar, by Thomas 
May, an eminent poet and hiftonan, who fionrifhed in the 
reigns of James and Charles I, and of whom a hjfe is given in 
Che Biogi aphid Bntannica. H. 

C 3 tejit 
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tent to exprefs the thoughts of the ancients in 
their language , Cowley, without much lofs of 
purity or elegance, accommodates the diftlon of 
Rome to his own conceptions. 

At the Reftoration, after all the diligence of 
his long fervice, and with confcioufnefs not 
only of the merit of fidelity, but of the dig- 
nity of great abilities, he naturally expefted 
ample preferments ; and, that he might not be 
forgotten by his own fault, wrote a Song of 
Triumph. But this was a time of fuch gene- 
ral hope, that great numbers were inevitably 
difappointed ; and Cowley found his reward 
very tedioufly delayed. He had been promifed 
by both Charles the firft and fecond the Mafter- 
fliip of the Savoy ; ‘^but he loft it,^^ fays Wood, 
by certain perfons, enemies to the Mufes.” 
The negleft of the court was not his only 
mortification ; having, by fuch alteration as he 
thought proper, fitted his old Comedy of the 
Guardian’’ for the ftage^ he produced it^ 
under the title of ‘‘ The Cutter of Coleman- < 
ftreetf-’^ It.waa treated on the ftage with 

great . 

1663. 

f Here is an error in the ^efignatlon of this comedy^ which 
onr author copied from the tiUe’-page of the latter editions of 

Cowley’s 
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great feverity, and was afterwards cenfnred as a 
fatire on the king’s party. 

Mr. Dryden, who went with Mr. Sprat to 
the fiift exhibition, related to Mr. Dennis, 
that when they told Cowley, how little fa« 
vonr had been Ihewn him, he received the 
news of his ill fuccefs, not with fo much 
** firmnefs as might have been expefted from 
fo great a man.” 

What firmnefs they expefled, or what weak- 
nefs Cowley difcovered, cannot be known. He 
that milies his end will never be as much pleafed 
as he that attains it, even when he can impute 
no part of his failure to himfeif ; and when the 
end is to pleafe the multitude, no man, per- 
haps, has a right, in things admitting of gra- 
dation and comparifon, to throw the whole 
blame upon his judges, and totally to exclude 
diffidence and fliame by a haughty confcioufnefs 
of his own excellence. 

For the rejeftion of this play, it is difficult 
now to find the reafon : it certainly has, in a 

Cowley’s works : the tide of the play itfelf js without the ar- 
ticle, Cutter of Coleman-ftreet,” and that, becaufe a merry 
Iharking fellow about the town, named Cutter, is a principal 
charate m it. H. 
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very great degree, the power of fixing attention: 
and exciting merriment. From the charge of 
difafFedion he exculpates Iiimfelf in his preface, 
by obferving how unlikely it is that, having 
followed the royal family through all their dif- 
trefles, he fliould chufe the time of their ref- 
toration to begin a quarrel with them.” It 
appears, however, from^ the Theatrical Regifler 
of Downes the Prompter, to have been popu- 
larly confidered as a fatire on the royalills. 

That he might fhorten this tedious fufpenfe, 
he publilhed his pretenfions and his difcontent, 
in an ode called The Complaint,” in which 
he ftyles himfelf the melancholy Cowley. This 
met with the ufual fortune of complaints, and 
feems to have excited more contempt than pity. 

Thefe unlucky incidents are brought, ma- 
licioufly enough, together in fome ftanzas, 
written about that time, on the choice of a 
laureat ; a mode of fatire, by which, fince it 
was firft introduced by Suckling, perhaps every 
generation of poets has been teazed* 

Savoy-miffing Cowley came into the court, 
Making apologies for his bad play ; 

Every one gave him lb good a report,. 

That Apollo gave heed to all he could fay s’ 

Nor 
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Nor would he have had, hh thought, a rebuke, 
Unlefs he had done fome notable folly ; 

Writ verfes unjuftly in praife of Sam Tuke, 

Or printed his pitiful Melancholy. 

His vehement defire of retirement now came 
again upon him. ‘‘Not finding,” fays the 
morofe Wood, “ that preferment conferred 
upon him which he expefted, while others 
“ for their money carried away moft places, he 
“ retired difcontented into Surrey.” 

“ He was now,” fays the courtly Sprat, 
“ weary of the vexations and formalities of an 
“ aftive condition He had been perplexed 
with a long compliance to foieign manners. 
“ He was fatiated with the arts of a court; 
“ which fort of life, though his virtue made 
“ It innocent to him, yet nothing could make 
it quiet. Thofe were the reafons that made 
‘^him to follow the violent inclination of 
“ his own mind, which, in thegreateft throng 
“■ of his former bufinefs^ had ftill called upon 
“ him, and reprefented to him the true delights 
of folitary ftudies, of temperate pleafures,. 
and a moderate revenue below the malice 
“ and flatteries of fortune.” 


So, 
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So differently are things feen, and fo differ- 
ently are they Ihewn ; bnt a£iions are vifibki 
thongh motives are fecret. Cowley certainly 
retired ; firft to Barn-elms, and afterwards to 
Chertfey, in Surrey. He feems, however, to 
have loft part of his dread of the ^hum of men. 
He thought himfelf now fafe enough from in- 
trufion, without the defence of mountains and 
oceans ; and, inftead of feeking fhelter in 
America, wifely went only fo far from the 
buftle of life as that he might eafily find his 
way back, when folitude fliould grow tedious. 
His retreat was at firft but llenderly accommo- 
dated ; yet he foon obtained, by the intereft of 
the earl of St. Albans and the duke of Bucking- 
ham, fuch a leafe of the Queen’s lands as af- 
forded him an ample income. 

By the lover of virtue and of wit it will be 
folicitoufly alked, if he now was happy. Let 
them perufe one of his letters accidentMly pre- 
ferved by Peck, which I recommend to the 
confideration of all that may hereafter pant for 
folitude. 


^ L*AUegro of Milton. Dr.J. 

To 
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To Dr. Thomas Sprat. 

Chertfey, 21 May, 1665. 

Th€ firft night that I came hither I caught 
fo great a cold, with a defluxion of rheum, 
as made me keep my chamber ten days. And, 
two after, had fuch a bruife on my ribs with 
‘‘ a fall, that I am yet unable to move or turn 
myfelf in my bed. This is my perfonal for-- 
‘‘ tune here to begin with. And, befides, 1 can 
get no money from my tenants, and have my 
meadows eaten up every night by cattle put 
in by my neighbours. What this lignifies, 
“ or may come to in time, God knows , if it 
be ominous, it can end in nothing lefs than 
hanging. Another misfortune has been, 
and ftranger than all the reft, that you have 
broke your word with me, and failed to 
come, even though you told Mr. Bois that 
you would. This is what they call Mmjiri 
I do hope to recover my late hurt fo . 
farre within five or fix days (though it be- 
uncertain yet whether I fhall ever recover it) 
as to walk about again. And then, methinks,. 
you and I and the Dean might be very merry 

upon « 
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upon S, Anne’s Hill. You might very con- 
veniently come hither the way of Hampton 
Town, lying there one night. I write this 
in pain, and can fay no more : Vtrbum fa^ 
pieniij*^ 

He did not long enfoy the pleafure or fuffer 
the uneafinefs of folitude, for he died at the 
Porch-houfe in Chertfey in 1667, in the 49th 
year of his age. 

He was buried with great pomp near Chaucer 
and Spenfer, and king Charles pronounced, 
That Mr. Cowley had not left behind him a 
better man in England.” He is reprefented 
by Dr. Sprat as the moft amiable of mankind ; 
and this pofthumous praife may fafely be cre- 
dited, as it has never been contradifted by 
envy or by fadion. 

Such are the remarks and memorials which 
I have been able to add to the narrative of Dr. 
Sprat; who, writing when the feuds of the 
civil war were yet recent, and the minds of ei- 
ther party were eafily irritated, was obliged to 
pafs over many tranfaftions in general expref- 

^ How in the polTeifion of Mr. Clark, Alderman of London. 

Br.J- 
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iionsj and to leaye curioSty often unfatlsfied. 
What he did not tell, cannot however now be 
known, I muft therefore recommend the pe- 
mfal of his work, to which my narration can 
be confidered only as a flendei fnpplement. 


COWLEY, like other poets who have 
written with narrow views, and, inftead of 
tracing intelleftual pleafnres in the minds of 
man, paid their court to temporary prejudices, 
has been at one time too much piaifed, and 
too much neglefted at another. 

Wit, like all other things fubjeft by their 
nature to the choice of man, has its changes 
and fafhions, and at different times takes dif- 
ferent forms. About the beginning of the 
feventeenth century appeared a race of writers 
that may be termed the metaphyfical poets ; of 
whom, in a criticifm on the works of Cowley, 
it IS not improper to give fome account. 

The metaphyfical poets were men of learning, 
and to Ihew their learning was their whole en^ 
deavour; but, unluckily refolving to fliew it 
in rhyme, inftead of writing poetry tliey only 

wrote 
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%vrote veifes, and very often fnch verfes as 
flood the trial of the finger better than of the 
ear ; for the modulation was fo imperfea, tkt 
they were only found to be verfes by counting 
the fyllables. 

If the father of criticifm has rightly denomi*. 
nated poetry ri^vn imitative art^ thefe 

•writers will, without great wrong, lofe their 
right to the name of poets ; for they cannot be 
faid to have imitated any thing ; they neither 
copied nature for life , neither painted the forms 
of matter, nor reprefented the operations of iu- 
telled. 

Thofe however who deny them to be poets> 
allow them to be wits. Dryden confefles of 
himfelf and his contemporaries, that they fall 
below Donne in wit, but maintains that they 
furpafs him in poetry. 

If Wit be well defcribed by Pope, as being, 
tliat which has been often thought, but was 
neverbeforefo well exprelTed,” they certainly 
never attained, nor ever fought it , for they 
, endeavoured to be fingular in their thoughts, 
and were carelefs of their di£lion. But Pope's 
account of wit is undoubtedly erroneous : he 
deprefles it below its natural dignity, and re- 
duces 
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duces It from ftrength of thought to happiuefs 
of language.- 

If by a more noble and more adequate con- 
ception that be confidered as Wit, which is at 
once natural and new, that which, though not 
obvious, is, upon its firft produftion, acknow- 
ledged to be juft ; if it be that, which he that 
never found it wonders how he mifled ; to wit 
of this kind the metaphylical poets have feldom 
rifen. Their thoughts are often new, but fel- 
dom natural , they are not obvious, but neither 
are they juft , and the reader, far from wonder- 
ing tlmt he miffed them, wonders more fre- 
quently by what perverfenefs of induftry they 
were ever found. 

But Wit, abftrafted from its effefts upon the 
hearer, may be more rigoroufly and philofophi- 
cally confidered as a kind of difcordia cmcors ; a 
combination of dilfimilar images, or difcovery of 
occult refembiances in things apparently unlike. 
Of wit, thus defined, they have more than 
enough. The moft heterogeneous ideas are 
yoked by violence together , nature and art are 
rajijl^cked for illufti^tions, compaiifons, and al- 
iufions , their learning inftraQ:s, and their fub- 
tility furprifes ; but the reader commonly thinks 

his 
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his improvement deaily bought, and, though ht 

fometimes admires, is feldom pleafed. 

From this account of their compolitions it 
will be readily inferred, that they were not fuc- 
cefsful in reprefenting or moving the afFeftions- 
As tliey were wholly employed on fomethang 
unexpefted and furpriling, they had no regaid 
to that uniformity of fentiment which enables 
us to conceive and to excite the pains and the 
pleafure of other minds : they never enquired 
what, on any occafion, they ftiould have faid or 
done ; but wrote rather as beholders than par- 
takers of human nature; as Beings looking 
upon ,good and evil, impaffive and at leifure ; 
as Epicurean deities making remarks on the 
aftions of men, and the viciffitudes of life, 
without intereft and without emotion. Their 
courtftnp was void of fondnefs, and their la- 
mentation of forrow. Their wifli was only to 
fay what they hoped had been never faid befoie.l 

Nor was the fubhme more witliin their reach 
than 'the pathetick ; for they never attempted 
that comprehenfion and expanfe of thought 
which at once fills -the whole mind, anc^of 
which the firft effedl is fudden aftonifhment, 
and the fecond rational admiration- Sublimity 
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is produced by aggregation, and littlenefs by 
difperfion. Great thoughts are always general, 
and confift in politions not limited by ex- 
ceptions, and m defcnptions not defcending to 
minutenefs. It is with great propriety that 
Subtlety, which in its original impoit means 
exility of particles, is taken m its metapho-^ 
rical meaning for nicety of diftmaion. Thofe 
writers who lay on the watch for novelty could 
have little hope of greatnefs , for great things 
cannot have efcaped former obfervation. Theii 
attempts were always analytick; they broke 
every image into fragments, and could no 
more reprefent, by their flender conceits and 
laboured particularities, the profpeds of nature, 
or the fcenes of life, than he, who differs a 
fun-beam with a prifm, can exhibit tire wide 
elFulgence of a fum|pei noon. 

What they wanted however of the fublime, 
they endeavoured to fupply by hyperbole , their 
amplification had no limits , they left not only 
reafon but fancy behind them , and produced 
combinations of confufed ^magnificence, that 
not only could not be credited, but could not 
b& imagined. 
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Yet great labour, direfted by great abilities, 
is never wholly loft : if they frequently threw 
away their wit upon falfe conceits, they like- 
wife fometimes ftruck out unexpefted trutir; 
if their conceits were far-fetched, they were 
often worth the carriage. To write on their 
plan, it was at leaft necellary to read and think. 
No man could be born a metaphyfical poet, nor 
affame the dignity of a writer, by defcriptions 
copied from defcriptions, by imitations bor- 
rowed from imitations, by traditional imagery, 
and hereditary fimilies, by rcadinefs of rhyme, 
and volubility of fyllables. 

In peruling the works of this race of authors, 
the mind is exercifed either by recolleftion or 
inquiry ; either fomething already learned is to 
be retrieved, or fomething new is to be ex- 
amined, If their greatnej| feldom elevates, 
their acutenefs often furprifes ; if the imagina- 
tion is not always gratified, at leaft the powers 
of reflexion and comparifon are employed , and 
in the mafs of majerials which ingenious ab- 
furdity has thrown together, genuine wit and 
ufefol knowledge may be fometimes foi^uj, 
buried perhaps in grolTnefs of exprelfion, but 

ufeful 
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nfeful to thofe who know their value ; and fuch 
as, when they are expanded to perfpicuity, and 
polilhed to elegance, may give luftre to works 
which have more propriety though lefs copiouf- 
nefs of fentiment. 

This kind of writing, which was^diBelievei 
borrowed from Marino and his followers, had 
been recommended by the example of Donne, 
a man of a very extenfive and various know- 
ledge ; and by Jonfon, whofe manner refembled 
that of Donne more in the ruggednefs of his 
lines than in the caft of his fentiments. 

When their reputation was high, they^;had 
undoubtedly more imitatdrs^^ j^an time has^ left * 
behind. Their immediate fuiceflbxs, of whom 
any remembrance can be faid to remain, were 
Suckling, Waller, Denham, Cowiey, Cieiveland, 
and Milton, Denham and Waller fought an- 
other way to fame, by improving thediarmony 
of our numbers. Milton tried the metaphyfick 
ftyle only in his lines upon Hobfon the Carrier. 
Cowley adopted it, and excelled his predecelTors^ 
having as much fentiment and more muficfc. 
gttckling neither improved verfification, nor 
abounded in conceits. The falhionabJe ftyle 
D z remained 
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remained chiefly with Cowley ; Suckling could 
not reach it, and Milton difdamed it. 

Critical Remarks are not eafily nnder- 
ftood without examples , and I have therefore 
collefted inftances of the modes of writing by 
which this fpecies of poets, for poets they were 
called by themfelves and their admirers, was 
eminently diftinguiflied. 

AS the authors of this race were perhaps 
more defirous of being admired than under- 
flood, they fometimes drew their conceits from 
receffes of learning not very much frequented 
by cotnmon readers of poetry. Thus Cowley 
on Knowledge : 

The facred tree midll the fair orchard grew; 

The phoenix Truth did on it refl, 

And built his perfum’d neft, 

That right Porphyrian tree which did true logic 
flievv* 

Each leaf did learned notions give. 

And th^ apples were demonftrative ; 

So clear their colour and divine, 

The veiy fliade they caft did other lights outfliine. 

On 
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On Anacreon continuing a lover in his oM 
age: 

Love was with thy life entwin’d, 

Clofe as heat with fire is join'd, 

A poweiful brand prefcnb’d the date 
Of thine, like Meleager’s fate- 
Th’ antiperiftafis of age 
More enflam’d thy amorous rage. 

In the following verfes we have an allufion 
to a Rabbinical opinion concerning Manna : 

Variety I afk not ; give me one 
To live perpetually upon- 
The Perfon Love does to us fit, 

Like manna, has the tafle of all in it- 

Thus Donne fhews his medicinal knowledge 
in fome encomiaftick verfes : 

In every thing there naturally grows 
A Balfamum to keep it frcfh and new. 

If ’twere not injur’d by extrinficiue blows ; 

Youi youth and beauty are this balm in you- 
But you, of learning and religion, 

And virtue and fuch ingredients, have made 
A mithridate, whofe operation 
Keeps off, or cures what can be done or faid- 

Ds 
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Tho-ugh the following lines of Donne, on 
the laft night of the year, have fomethmg in 
them too fcholaftic, they are not inelegant; 

This twilight of two years, not pafi: nor next. 
Some emblem is of me, or I of this, 

Who, meteor-like, of and form perplext, 
Whofe what and where in dilputation is, 

If I ihould call me any thing, Ihould mifs. 

I fnm the years and me, and find me not 
Debtor to th’ old, nor creditor to th* new, 

That cannot fay, my thanks I have forgot, 

Nor trufi: I this with hopes ; and yet fcarce true 
This bravery is, fince thefc times fliew’d me you# 

Donneo^ 

Yet more abftmfe and profound is DonneU 
icfle&ion upon Man as a Microcofm : 

Jf men be worlds, there is in every one 
Something to anfwer in fome proportion 
All the world’s riches ? and in good men, this 
Virtue, our form’s fofm, and our foul’s foul is» 

OF thoughts fo far fetcljed, as to be not 
only unexpefted, but unnatuial, all their boo^ 
are full. 


To 
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To a Lady, who wrote poefies for rings. 

They, who above do various circles find. 

Say, hke a ring th’ sequator heaven does bind. 
When heaven fhall be adorn’d by thee, 

(Which then more heaven than *tis, will be) 

*Tis thou muft write the poefy there. 

For it wanteth one as yet. 

Then the fun pafs through’! twice a year. 

The fun, which is efteem’d the god of wit. 

Cowley. 

The difficulties which have been raifed about 
identity in philofophy, are by Cowley with ftill 
more perplexity applied to Love : 

Five years ago (fays ftory) I lov’d you. 

For which you call me moil inconfiant now 5 
Pardon me, madam, you miftake the man 5 
For I am not the fame that I was then; 

No fieCli is now the fame ’twas then in me. 

And that my mind is chang’d yourfelf may fee. 

The fame thoughts to retain fiill, and intents, 
Were more inconftant far : for accidents 
Muft of all things moft ftrangely inconftant prove. 
If from one fubjeft they t’ another move : 

.My membeis then, the father members were 
From whence thefe take their birth, which now arc 
here. 

D4 
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If then this body love what th^ other did^ 

*rwere mceft, which by nature is foi bid. 

The love of different women is, in geogra- 
phical poetry, compaied to travels through dif- 
ferent countries : 

Haft thou not found each woman^s breaft 
(The land where thou haft travelled) 

Either by favages pofTeft, 

Or wild, and uninhabited? 

What joy could^ft take, or what repofe. 

In countries fo uncivilised as tbofe ? 

Luft, the fcorching dog-ftar, here 
Rages with immoderate heat ; 

Whilft Pride, the rugged Northern Bear, 

In others makes the cold too great. 

And where thefe are temperate known. 

The JoiPs all barren fand, or rocky ftone* 

CoWLEV, 

A Lover, burnt up by his affeftion, is com- 
pared to Egypt : 

The fate of Egj^pt I fuftain, 

And never feel the dew of rain 
From clouds which in the bead appear ; 

But all my too much moifture owe 
To overflowings of the heart below* 

COWLIY* 

The 
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The lover fuppofes his lady acquainted with, 
the ancient laws of augury and rites of facrifice : 

And yet this death of mine, I fear. 

Will ominous to her appear; 

When found in every other part, 

Her facrifice is found without an heart. 

For the lad temped of my death 
Shall figh out that too, with my breath. 

That the chaos was harmonifed, has been 
recited of old ; but whence the different founds 
arofe remained for a modern to difcover : 

Th* ungovcrnM parts no correlpondence knew ; 

An artlefs war from thwarting motions grew ; 

Till they to number and fixt rules were brought. 
Water and air he for the Tenor chofe, 

Earth made the Bafe 5 the Treble, flame arofe, 

Cowley. 

The tears of lovers are always of great poe- 
tical account; but Donne has extended them 
into worlds. If the lines are not eafily under- 
ftood, they may be read again : 

On a round ball 

-A workman, that hath copies by, can lajr 
An Europe, Afnc, and an Afia, 

And quickly make that, which was nothing, all# 

So 
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So doth each tear. 

Which thee doth wear, 

A globe, yea world, by that imprelEon grow. 

Till thy tears mixt with mine do overflow 
This world, by waters fent from thee my heaven 
diflblved fo. 

On reading the following lines, the reader 
may perhaps cry out — Confujzon worfe confounded. 

Here lies a fhe fun, and a he moon here. 

She gives the belt light to his fphere. 

Or each is both, and all, and fo 
They unto one another nothing owe. 

Donke* 

Who but Donne would have thought that 
a good man is a telefcope I 

Though God be our true glafs through which wc 
fee 

All, fince the being of all things is he, 

Yet are the trunks, which do to us derive 
Things in proportion fit, by perTpeftive 
Deeds of good men j for by their living here. 
Virtues, indeed remote, fcem to be near# 

Who would imagine it poffible that in a 
few lines fo many remote ideas conid be brought 
together; 


Since 
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Since ^tis my doom, Lovers underflirieve. 

Why this reprieve? 

Why doth my fhe advowfon fly 
Incumbency? 

To fell thyfelf dofl thou intend 
By candle’s end^ 

And hold the contraft thus in doubt, 

Life’s taper out ? 

Think but how foon the market fails, 

Your fex lives fafter than the males ; 

And if to meafure age’s Ipan, 

The fober Julian were th*^ account of man, 

Whilft you live by* the fleet Gregorian. 

CtEiVEtAirnfr 

OF enormous and difgufting hyperboles, 
lefe may be examples : 

By every wind that comes this way, 

Send me at lealJ: a flgh or two, 

Such and fo many Til repay 
As lhall themfelves make winds to get to you. 

CowJtET. 


In tears FJl waffle thefe eyes, 

By Love fo vainly fed ; 

So luffl of.old the Deluge punilhed; 

Ml 
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All arm’d in biafs the richeft drefs of war, 

(A difmal glorious fight) he flione afar. 

The fun himfelf flarted with fudden fnght, 

To fee his beams return fo difmal bright. 

Cowley. 


An univerfal conftematlon : 

His bloody eyes he hurls round, his fharp paws 
Tear up the ground ; then runs he wild about, 
Ladling his angry tail and roaring out. 

Beads (ireep into their dens, and tremble there ; 
Trees, though no wind is dirring, fhake with fear ; 
Silence and horror fill the place around : 

Echo itfelf dares fcarce repeat the found. 

COWLET. 

THEIR fiftions were often violent and 
unnatural. 


Of his Miftrefs bathing. 

The fifii around her crowded, as they do 
To the falfe light that treacherous fifhers fliew. 
And all with as much eafe might taken be, 

As die at firft took me : 

For ne’er did light fo clear 

Among 
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Among the waves appear, 

Though every night the fun himfelf fet theie. 

Cowley* 

The poetical efe£t of a lover’s name upon 
glafs : 

My name engrav’d herein 
Doth contribute my firmnefs to this glafs 5 
Which, ever fince that charm, hath been 
As hard as that which gray’d it was. 

Donne* 

Their conceits were femetimes flight and 
trifling. 


On an inconftant woman ; 

He enjoys the calmyfunfliine now. 

And no breath flirnng hears. 

In the deal heaven of thy brow, 

No fmalleft cloud appears. 

He fees thee gentle, fair and gay. 

And trufts thefaithlefs April of thy May. 

Cowley* 

Upon a paper written with the juice of lemon, 
and read by the fire : 

Nothing yet in thee is feen. 

But when a genial heat warms thee within. 

Anew- 
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A nevp’-born wood of various lines there grows; 
Here buds an L, and there a B, 

Here fpouts a V, and there a T, 

And all the flourifliing letters ftand in rows, 

COWLET, 

As they fought only for novelty, they did not 
much enquire whether their allufions were to 
things high or low, elegant or grofs ; whether 
they compared the little to the great, or the 
great to the little. 

Phyfick and Chirurgery for a Lover. 

Gently, ah gently^ madam, touch 
The wound, which you yourfelf have made; 
That pain mv& needs be very much. 

Which makes me of your hand afraid. 

Cordials of pity give me now, 

For I too weak of purgings grow, 

Cowley, 

The World and a Clock, 

'Mahol, th’ inferior world’s fentaftic face, 

Thro* all the turns of matter’s maze did trace; 
Great Nature’s well fet clock in pieces took; 

On all the fprings and froalleft wheels did look 
Of life and motion, and with equal art 
Made up the whole again of every part. 

Cowley* 
A coal« 
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A coal-pit has not often found its poet ; but 
that it may not want its due honour, Clelveland 
has paralleled it with the Sun : 

The moderate value of our guiltlefs ore 
Makes no man atheifi:, and no woman whore ; 

Yet why Ihould hallow’d vellal’s facred fhrine 
Defer ve more honour than a flaming mine ? 

Thefc pregnant wombs of heat would fitter be, 
Than a few embers, for a deity. 

Had he our pits, the Perfian would admire 
No fun, but warm’s devotion at our fire : 

He’d leave the trotting whipfter, and prefer 
Our profound Vulcan ’bovc that waggoner. 

For wants he heat, or light ? or would have fiorc 
Or both ? ’tis here ; and what can funs give more ? 
Nay, what’s the fun but, in a different name, 

A coal-pit rampant, or a mine on flame ! 

Then let this truth reciprocally run. 

The fun’s heaven’s coaleiy, and coals our fun. 

Deatli, a Voyage: 

No family 

E’er rigg*d a foul for heaven’s difcoveiy. 

With whom more venturers might boldly dare 
Venture their flakes, with him in joy to fliare. 

Doms* 


Their 
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Their thoughts and expreffions were fome, 
times groflly abfard, and fuch as no figures or 
licence can reconcile to the underftanding. 

A Lover neither dead nor alive : 

Then down I laid my head 
Down on cold earth ; and for a while was dead. 
And my freed foul to a flrange fomewhere fled : 
Ah, fottifli foul, faid I, 

When back to its cage again I faw it fly ; 

Fool to refume her broken chain ! 

And row her galley here again ! 

Fool, to that body to return 
Where it condemn’d and defim’d is to burn ! 

Once dead, how can it be. 

Death fhould a thing fo pieafant feem to thee, 

That thou fliould’fi: come to live it o’er again in me ? 

A Lover’s heart, a hand grenado. 

Wo to her ffcubborn heart, if once mine come 
Into the felf-fame room, 

’Twill tear and blow up all within. 

Like a grenado fliot into a magazin. 

Then fhall Love keep the afhes, and torn parts, 

Of both our broken hearts ; 

Shall out of both one new one make : 

From her’s th’ allay ; from mine, the metal take, 

Cowley, 

The 
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' The poetical Propagation of Light : 

The Piince’s favour is diffus’d o’er all. 

From which all fortunes, names, and natures fell ; 
Then from thofe wombs of liars, the Bride’s ‘bright 
eyes, 

At every glance a conllellation flies 
And fowes the court with liars, and doth prevent 
In light andj)Ower, the aii-ey’d Armament ; 

Fifll her eye kindles other ladies’ eyes, 

Then fiom their beams their jewels lufttes iife» 
And from their jewels torches do take Are, 

And all is warmth, and light, and good deAre. 

.DoNNiS. 

THEY were in very little care to clothe 
their notions with elegance of drefs, and tliere- 
fore mifs the notice and the praife which arc 
often gained by thofe, who think lefs, but are 
more diligent to adorn their thonglits. 

That a Miftrefs beloved is fairer in idea 
than in reality, is by Cowley thus exprefled; 

Thou in my fancy doff much higher ffand, 

Than women can be plac’d by Nature’s hand^ 

And I muff needs, I’m fare, a lofer be, 

To change thee, as thou’rt there, for very riiec. 


.E 


That 
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That prayer and labonr Ihonld co-operate, 
ire thus taught by Donne : 

In none but us, are fuch mixt engines found, 

As hands of double office j for the ground 
We till with them ; and them to heaven we raife; 
Who prayer lefs labours, or, without this, pra^s, 
Doth but one half, that’s none. 

By the fame author, a common topick, the 
danger of procraftination, is thus illuftrated ; 

That which I fhould have begun 

In my youth’s moining, now late mufl be done; 
And I, as giddy travellers mu ft do, 

\\ hich ftray or fleep all day, and having loft[poft. 
Light and ftrength, dark and tir’d, muftthen nde 

All that man has to do is to live and die ; 
the fum of humanity is comprehended by 
Donne in the following lines . 

Think in how poor a prifon thou didft lie ; 

After enabled but to fuck and cry. 

Think, when ’twas grown to moft, twas a poor inn, 
A province pack’d up in two yards of fkin, 

And that ufurp’d, or threaten’d with a rage 
Of ftekneffes, or their true mother, age. 

But think that death hath now enfranchis’d thee ; 
Thou haft thy expanfion now, and liberty; 

Think, 





COWLEY. 

Think, that a rufly piece difcharg’d is flown 
In pieces, and the bullet is his own, 

And fieely flies ; this to thy foul allow, [now. 
Think thy fliell broke, think thy foul hatch’d but 

THEY were fometimes indelicate and dif- 
gufting, Cowley thus apoftrophifes beauty ; 

—Thou tyrant, which leav’fl no man free ! 
Thou fubtle thief, from whom nought fafe can be ! 
Thou murtherer, which haft kill’d, and devil, 
which would’ft damn me, 

Thus he addrelles his Miftrefs : 

Thou v\ho, in many a propriety, 

So tiuly art the fun to me, 

Add one more likeiiefs, which I’m fure you can, 
And let me and my fun beget a man. 

Thus he reprefents the meditations of a 
Lover 

Though in thy thoughts fcarce any trails have been 
So much as of original fin. 

Such charms thy beauty wears as might 
Defires in dying confeft faints excite. 

Thou with ftrange adulteiy 
Doft in each breaft a brothel keep; 

Aw'ake, all men do luft for thee, 

And feme enjoy thee when they fleep. 

E 2 


The 
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The true tafte of Tears. 

Hither with cr} ftal vials, lovers, come, 

And take my tears, which are love’s wine, 
And try your miflrefs’ tears at home ; 

Eor all are falfe, that tafie not juil like mine. 

Donne. 


This is yet more indelicate : 

As the fweet fweat of rofes in a ftill, 

As that which from chaf’d mulk-cat’s pores doth 
As the almighty balm of th* early Eaft, [trill, 
Such are the fweet drops of my miftrefs’ bread. 
And on her neck herlkin fuch luftre fets, 

They feem no fweat drops, but pearl coronets ; 
Rank fweaty froth thy miftrefs’ brow defiles, 

Donne, 

THEIR expreffions fometime raifc hor- 
ror, when they intend perhaps to be pathetic ; 

As men in hell are from difeafes free, 

So from all other ills am I, 

Tree from their known formality : 

But all pains eminently he m thee. 

Cowley, 


THEY 
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THEY were not always ftriftly curious, 
whether the opinions from which they drew 
their illuftrations were true, it was enough 
that they were popular. Bacon remarks, that 
fome falfehoods are continued by tiadition, Be- 
caufe they fupply commodious allufions. 

It gave a piteous groan, and fo it broke ; 

In vain it fomethmg would have fpoke : 

The love within too ilrong for’t w^as, 

Like poifon put into a Venice-glafs. 

Cowx,EY. 

I N forming defcriptions, they looked out 
not for images, but for conceits. Night has 
been a common fubjedl, which poets have 
contended to adorn. Dryden’s Night is well 
known , Donne’s is as follows : 

Thou feed me heie at midnight, now all reft: 
Time’s dead low-water ; when all mmds dwell: 
To-morro^v’s bufine^s, when the labourers have 
Such reft m bed, that then laft church-yard grave, 
Sub|e<ft to change, will fcarce be a type of this, 
Now when the client, whofe laft hearing is 
To monow, deeps ; when the condemned man. 
Who when he opes his eyes, muftlliut them then 
E 3 Again 
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Again bj death, although fad watch he keep, 
Doth pradtife dying by a little fleep, 

Thou at thi$ midnight feeft me. 

IT muft be however confeffed of thefe wri- 
ters, that if they are upon common fubjefts 
often unneceflarily and unpoetically fubtle , yet 
where fcholaftick fpeculation can be properly 
admitted, their copioufnefs and acutenefs may 
juftly be admired. What Cowley has written 
xipon Hope, fliews an unequalled fertility of in- 
vention ; 

Hope, whofe weak being ruinM is. 

Alike if it fucceed, and if it mifs ; 

Whom good or ill does equally confound, 

And both the horns of Fate’s dilemma wound. 
Vain fliadow, which doft vanqiiilh quite^ 

Both at full noon and perfedl night I 
The ftars have not a poflibiiity 
Of blelling thee ; 

If things then from their end we happy call, 

Tis Hope is the mofl hopelefs thing of all. 

Hope, thou bold taller of delight, [it quite ? 
Who, whilH thou Ihould’fi: but talle, devour’ii 
Thou bnng’li us an ellate, yet leav’H us poor. 
By clogging it with legacies before ! 

The joys which we entire ftiould wed. 

Come deflowered virgins to our bed; 


Good 
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Good fortunes without gam iinpoited be, 

Such mighty cuftom’s paid to thee : 

For joy, like wine, kept dole does better taftc j 
If It take air before, its fpirits ivafte,. 

To the following comparifon of a man that 
travels, and his wife that ftays at home, with 
a pair of compafles, it may be doubted whether 
abfiirdity or ingenuity has the better claim : 

Oui two fouls therefore, whida are one, 

Though I muH go, endure not yet 
A bleach, but an expanfion. 

Like gold to airy thmnefs beat., 

If they be two, they are two fo 
As iliff twin-compalTes are two, 

Thy loul the fixt foot, makes no fliow 
To move, but doth, if th’ other do. 

And though it in the centre fit, 

Yet when the other far doth roam, 

It leans, and hearkens aftei it, 

And grows ered, as that comes home.. 

Such wilt thou be to me, who mull 
Like th’ other foot obliquely run. 

Thy firmnefs makes my circle jufi. 

And makes me end, where I begun. 


E 4 


la 
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In all thefe examples it is apparent, that 
whatever is improper or vitions, is produced 
by a voluntary deviation from nature in purfuit 
of fomething new and ftrange , and that the 
writers fail to give delighf, by their defire of 
exciting admiration, 


HAVING 
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H AV I N G thus endeavoured to exhibit a 
general reprefentation of the ftyle and fenti- 
ments of the metaphyfical poets, it is now pro- 
per to examine particularly the works of Cow- 
ley, who was almoft the laft of that race, and 
undoubtedly the beft. 

His Mifcellanies contain a colledlion of fliort 
compofitions, written feme as they were dic- 
tated by a mind at leifure, and fome as they 
were called forth by different occaiions ; with 
great variety of ftyle and fentiment, from bur- 
lefque levity to awful grandeur. Such an af- 
femblage of diverfified excellence no other poet 
has hitherto afforded. To choofe the beft, 
among many good, is one of the moft hazard- 
ous attempts of criticifra. I know not whe- 
ther Scahgerhimfelf hasperfuaded many readers 
to join with him in his preference of the two 
favorite odes, which he eftimates in his rap- 
tures at the value of a kingdom, I will how- 
ever venture to recommend Cowley’s firft 
piece, which ought to be inferibed To my mufe^ 
for want of which the fecond couplet is with- 
out leference. When the title is added, there 

will 
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will ftill remain a defe<9: , for every piece onglit 
to contain in itfelf whatever is neceflary to 
make it intelligible. Pope has fome epitaphs 
without names , which are therefore epitaphs 
to be lett, occupied indeed for the prefent, but 
hardly appropriated. 

The ode on Wit is almoft without a rival. 
It was about the time of Cowley that fFtt, 
which had been till then ufed for intelle^ton^ m 
contradiftinaion to took the meaning, 

whatever it be, which it now bears. 

Of ail the paflages in. which poets have ex- 
emplified their own precepts, none will eafily 
be found of greater excellence than that in 
which Cowley condemns exuberance of Wit : 

Yet 'tis not to adorn and gild each part, 

That Ihews more cofi than art. 

Jewels at nofe and lips but ill appear ; 

Rather than all things wit, let none be there. 
Several lights will not be fcen. 

If there be nothing elfe between. 

Men doubt, becaufe they fiand fo thick i*th’ iky, 

If thofe be liars which paint the galaxy. 

In his verfes to Lord Falkland, whom every 
man of his time was proud to praife, tliere are, 

as 
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as there mull be m all Cowley’s compofitions, 
fome ftnking thoughts , but they are not well 
wrought. His elegy on Sir Henry Wotton is 
vigorous and happy, the feries of thoughts is 
eafy and natural, and the conclulion, though 
a little weakened by the intrulion of Alexander, 
is elegant and forcible. 

It may be remarked, that in this Elegy, and 
in moft of his encomiaftic poems, he has for- 
gotten or neglefted to name his heroes. 

In his poem on the death of Harvey, there 
is much praife, but little paffion, a very juft 
and ample delineation of fuch virtues as a ftu* 
dious privacy admits, and fuch intelledual ex- 
cellence as a mind not yet called forth to aftion 
can difplay. He knew how to diftinguilh, and 
how to commend the qualities of his compa- 
nion , but when he wijfhes to make us weep, 
he forgets to weep himfelf, and diveits his for- 
row by imagining how his crown of bays, if 
he had it, would crackle injthe fire. It is the 
odd fate of this thought to be worfe for being 
true. The bay-leaf crackles remaikably as it 
burns ; as therefore this property was not af- 
figned it by chance, the mind muft be thought 
fufficiently at eafe that could attend to fuch 

mi- 
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minutenefs of phyfiology. But the power of 
Cowley IS not fo much to move the afFedions, 
as to exercife the underftanding. 

The Chronicle is a compofition unrivalled and 
alone: fuch gaiety of fancy, fuch facility o'f 
expreffion, fuch varied fimilitude, fach a fuc- 
ceffion of images, and fuch a dance of words, 
it is in vain to expefl: except from Cowley, 
His ftrength always appears in his agility , his 
volatility is not the flutter of a light, but the 
bound of an elaftic mind. His levity never 
leaves his learning behind it ; the moralift, the 
politician, and the critick, mingle their influ- 
ence even in this airy frolick of genius. To 
fuch a performance Suckling could have brought 
the gaiety, but not the knowledge, Dryden 
could have fupplied the knowledge, but not 
the gaiety. 

The verfes to Davenant, which are vigo- 
roufly begun, and happily concluded, contain 
fome hints of cnt^cifm very juftly conceived 
and happily exprelled. Cowley’s critical abili- 
ties have not been fufEciently obferved: the 
few decifions and remarks which his prefaces 
and his notes on the Davideis fupply, were at 
that time acceflions to Englifh literature, and 

Ihew 
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Ihew fuch fkill as raifes our wifh for more ex- 
amples. 

The lines from Jerfey are a very curious and 
plealing fpecimen of the familiar defcending to 
the burlefque. 

His two metiical difquifitions for and againjl 
Reafon, are no mean fpecimens of metaphyfi- 
cal poetry. The ftanzas agamft knowledge 
produce little convi&ion. In thofe which are 
intended to exalt the human faculties, Reafon 
has its proper talk affigned it ; that of judging, 
not of things revealed, but of the reality of re- 
velation. In the verfes/^r Reafon is a paflage 
v/hich Bentley, in the only Englilh v^rfes 
which he is known to have written, feems to 
have copied, though with the inferioiity of an 
imitator. 

The holy Book like the eighth fphere doth Ihiae 
With thoufancl lights of truth divine, 

So numberlefs the liars that to our eye 
It makes all but one galaxy : 

Yet Reafonmull afliil too ; for in feas 
So vaft and dangerous as thele, 

Cur courfe by liars above we cannot know 
Without the compafs too below. 


After 
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Cowley, like the Homer of Pope, has admitted 
the decoration of fome modern graces, by 
which he is undoubtedly more amiable to com-, 
mon readers, and perhaps, if they would ho- 
neftly declare theii own perceptions, to far the 
greater part of thofe whom courtefy and igno- 
rance are content to ftyle the Learned. 

Thefe little pieces will be found more finilh- 
ed in their kind than any other of Cowley^s 
works The diftion Ihews nothing of the 
mould of time, and the fentiments are at no 
great diftance from our prefent habitudes of 
thought. Real mirth mull be always natural, 
and nature is uniform. Men have been wife 
in very different modes , but they have always 
laughed the fame way. 

Levdty of thought naturally produced fami- 
liarity of language, and the familiar part of lan- 
guage continues long the fame : the dialogue of 
comedy, when it is tianfcnbed from popular 
manners and real life, is read from* age to age 
with equal pleafure. The artifices of inverfion, 
by which the eftablilhed order of words is 
changed, or of innovation, by wdnch new 
words or new meanings of words are intro- 
duced, is praftifed, not by thofe who talk to 

be 
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be underftood, but by thofe who write to be 
admired. 

The Anacreontiques therefore of Cowley 
give now all the pleafure which they ever gave. 
If he was formed by nature for one kind of 
writing more than for another, his power feems 
to have been greateft in the familiar and the 
feftive. 

The next clafs of his poems is called Th 
of which it is not neceflary to feleft any 
particular pieces forpraifeor cenfure. They have 
all the fame beauties and faults, and nearly in 
the fame proportion. They are written with exu- 
berance of wit, and with copioufnefs of learning, 
and it is truly allerted by Sprat, that the plenitude 
of the writer’s knowledge flows in upon his 
page, fo that the reader is commonly furprifed 
into fome improvement. But, confidered as the 
verfes of a lover, no man that has ever loved 
will much commend them. They are neither 
courtly nor pathetick, have neither gallantry 
nor fondnefs. His praifes are too far fought, 
and too hyperbolical, either to exprefs love, 
or to excite it , every ftanza is crouded with 
darts and flames, with wounds and death, with 
mingled fouls, and with broken hearts. 


The 
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The principal artifice by which The Mijirefs 
is filled with conceits is very copionfly dif- 
played by Addifon. Love is by Cowley, as 
by other poets, exprefled metaphorically by 
ilame and fire ; and that which is true of real 
fire is faid of love, or figurative fire, the fame 
word in the fame fentence retaining both fig- 
nifications. Thus, obferving tlie cold re- 
gard of his miftrefs’s eyes, and at the fame 
time their power of producing love in him, 
he confiders them as burning glafles made of 
** ice. Finding himfelf able to live in the 
‘‘ greateft extremities of love, he concludes the 
torrid zone to be habitable. Upon the dy- 
‘‘ mg of a tree, on which he had cut his loves, 
he obferves, that his flames had burnt up 
and withered the tree.’^ 

Thefe conceits Addifon calls mixed wit; 
that is, wit which confifts of thoughts true in 
one fenfe of the expre^lEon, and falfe in the 
other. Addifon’s reprefentation is fufficiently 
indulgent. That confufion of images may en- 
tertain for a moment , but being unnatural, it 
foon grows wearifome. Cowley delighted in 
it, as much as if he had invented it; but, not 
to mention the ancients, he might have found 
VoL. 1. F it 
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it full-blown in modern Italy. Thus Sanna- 
zaro : 

Aipice quam variis diftringar Lefbia curis ! 

Uror, & heu ! noftro manat ab igne liquor; 
Sum Nilus, fumque .^Itna fimul ; reftringite 
mas 

O lacrimae, aut lacnmas ebibe flamma meas. 

One of the fevere theologians of that time 
cenfured him as having publiftied a hook of 
profcne and lafcivious Verfes, From the charge 
of profanenefs, the conftant tenour of his life, 
which feems to have been eminently virtuous, 
and the geneial tendency of his opinions, 
which difcover no irreverence of religion, muft 
defend him ; but that the accufation of lafci- 
vioufnefs is unjuft, the perufal of his wotks 
Will fufEciently evince. 

Cowley’s Mtflrsf has no power of feduftion; 
file plays round the head, but reaches not 
the heart.” Her beauty and abfence, her 
kindnefs and cruelty, her difdain and incon- 
ftancy, produce no correfpondence of emotion. 
His poetical account of the virtues of plants, 
and colours of flowers, is not perufed with 
more fluggiftx frigidity. 'lire compofitions are 

fuch 
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fuch as might have been written for penance 
by a hermit, or for hire by a philofphical rhy- 
mer who had only heard of another fex ; for 
they turn the mind only on the writer, whom, 
without thinking on a woman but as the fub- 
jeft for his talk, we fometimes efteem as learn- 
ed, and fometimes defpife as trifling, always 
admire as ingenious, and always condemn as 
unnatural. 

The Pindarique Odes are now to be confl- 
dered , a fpecies of compofition, which Cow- 
ley thinks Pancirolus might have counted in 
his lift of the UJi inventions of antiquity^ and 
which he has made a bold and vigorous attempt 
to recover. 

The purpofe with which he has paraphrafed 
an Olympick and Nemoean Ode, is by liimfelf 
fufEciently explained. His endeavour was, 
not to Ihew precifely what Pindar fpoke^ hut his 
manner of /peaking* He was tlierefcTte not at ail 
reftrained to his exprefiions, nor much to his 
fentiments , nothing was required of him, but 
not to write as Pindar would not have written. 

Of the Olympick Cde the beginning is, I 
think, above the original in elegance, and the 
conclufion below it in ftrengtli. The connet- 
F a tipn 
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tion is fupplied with great perfpicuity, and the 
thoughts, which to a reader of lefs ikill feem 
thrown together by chance, are concatenated 
without any abruption. Though the Englilh 
ode cannot be called a tranflation, it may be 
very properly confulted as a commentary. 

The fpirit of Pindar is indeed not every 
where equally preferved. The following pretty 
lines are not fuch as his deep mouth was ufed to 
pour ; 

Great Rhea^s fon. 

If in Olympus’ top where thou 
Sitt’ft to behold thy facred lliow, 

If in Alpheus’ filver flight, 

If in my verfe thou take delight, 

My verfe, great Rhea’s fon, which is 
liofty as that, and fmooth as this. 

In the Nemoean ode the reader muft, in 
mere juftice to Pindar, obferve that whatever 
is faid of the original new moon^ her tender foie^ 
head and her hot is fuperadded by his para- 
phi*aft, who has many other plays of words 
and fancy unfuitable to the original, as, 

The table, free for every guefl. 

No doubt will thee admit. 

And feaft more upon thee, than thou on it. 


He 
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He fometimes extends his author’s thoughts 
without improving them. In the Olympionick 
an oath is mentioned in a fingle word, and 
Cowley fpends three lines in fwearing by the 
Cajlahan Stream, We are told of Theron’s 
bounty, with a hint that he had enemies, 
which Cowley thus enlarges in rhyming profe: 

But m this thanklefs world the giver 
Is envied even by the receiver ; 

^Tis now the cheap and frugal fafliion 
Rather to hide than own the obligation : 

Nay, ’tis much worfe than fo f 
It now an artifice does grow 
Wrongs and injuries to do, 

Left men ftiould think we owe* 

It is hard to conceive that a man of the firfl: 
rank in learning and wit, when he was dealing 
out fuch minute morality in fuch feeble di£tion, 
could imagine, either waking or dreaming, that 
he imitated Pindar. 

In the following odes, where Cowley choofes 
his own fubjefts, he fometimes rifes to dignity 
truly Pindarick; and, if feme deficiencies of 
language be forgiven, his ftrains are fuch as 
thofe of the Theban Bard were to his contem* 
poraries : 

F j Be- 
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Begin the fong, and ftrike the living lyre : 

Lo how the yeais to come, a numerous and wei^ 
fitted quire. 

All han.d in hand do decently advance. 

And to my fong "with fmooth and equal meafure 
dance ; 

While the dance lafi:<!, how long foe’er it be, 

My mufick’s voice lhall bear it company ; 

Till all gentle notes be drown’d 
In the laft trumpet’s dreadful found* 

After fuch eathufiafm, who will not lament 
to find the poet conclude with lines like thefe ! 

But flop, my Mufe*-- 
Hold thy Pindaric Pegafus clofely in. 

Which does to rage begin — 

~ Tis an unruly and a hard-mouth’d horfe-*- 
*Twill no unlkilful touch endure. 

But fiings writer and reader too that fits not furc* 

The fault of Cowley, and perhaps of all the- 
writers of the metaphyiical race, is that of pur- 
fuing his thoughts to the laft ramifications, by 
which he lofes the grandeur of generality ; for^ 
of tile greateft things the parts are little , what 
is little can be but pretty, and by claiming dig- 
nity becomes ridiculous. Thus all the power 
of defeription is deftroyed by a fcrupulous enu-^ 

meration , 
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meration ; and the force of metaphors is loft, 
when the mind by the mention of particulars 
is turned more upon the original than the fe- 
condary fenfe, more upon that from which the 
illuftration is drawn than that to which it is 
applied. 

Of this we have a very eminent example in 
the ode intituled "The Mufe^ who goes to take 
the air in an intelleftual chariot, to which he 
harnefles Fancy and Judgement, Wit and Elo- 
quence, Memory and Invention ; how he dif- 
tmguiftied Wit from Fancy, or how Memory 
could properly contribute to Motion, he has 
not explained , we are however content to fup- 
pofe that he could have juftified his own fic- 
tion, and wifti to fee the Mufe begin her ca- 
reer , but there is yet more to be done. 

Let the pnJiUon Nature mount, and let 

The coachman Art be fet ; 

And let the airy footmen^ running all beiidc. 

Make a long row of goodly pride ; 

Figures, conceits, raptures, and fentences, 

In a weibworded drefs, 

And innocent lores, and pleafant truths^ and ufc- 
fui lies, 

In all their gaudy llmrles* 

F A. 
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Every mind is now difgufted with this cum- 
ber of magnificence ; yet I cannot refufe my- 
felf the four next lines : 

Mount, glorious queen, thy travelling throne, 
And bid it to put on ; 

For long though cheerful is the way. 

And life alas allows but one ill winter’s day* 

In the fame ode, celebrating the power of 
the Mufe, be gives her prefcience, or, in poe- 
tical language, the forefight of events hatching 
in futurity; but having once an egg in his 
mind, he cannot forbear to fliew us that he 
knows what an egg contains 

Thou into the clofe nefts of Time doll peep, 

And there with piercing eye 
Through the firm fliell and the thick white doft 
Years to come a*- forming he, [fpy* 

Clofe in their facred fecundme afleep^i 

The fame thought is more generally, and’ 
therefore more poetically, exprelied by Cali- 
mir, a writer, who' has many of the beauties 
and faults of Cowley : 

Omnibus mundi Dominator horis 
Aptat urgendas per inane penttas,. 

Pars adhuc nido iatet, 8c futures 
Crefeit in annos» 
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Cowley, whatever was his fabjefl:, feems to 
have been carried, by a kind of deftiny, to the 
light and the familiar, or to conceits which re- 
quire ftill more ignoble epithets. A jflanghter 
in the Red Sea nev) dies the waters name ; and 
England, during the Civil War, was Jlbion no 
more^ nor to be named from white. It is furely 
by fome fafcination not ealily furmounted, that 
a writer profelfing to revive the nobleji and high^^ 
5/? writing in verje, makes this addrefs to the 
new year."* 

Nay, if thou lov’ilme, gentle year^ 

Let not fo much as love be there. 

Vain fruit lefs love I mean ; for, gentle year, 
Although I fear, 

There’s of this caution little need,, 

Yet, gentle year, take heed 
How thou doft make 
Such a miftake 5 
Such love I mean alone 
As by thy cruel predeceflbrs has been Ihewn ^ 

For, though I have too much caufe to doubt it, 

I fain would try, for once, if life can live with-^ 
out it. 

The reader of' this will be incIineA to cry 
out witli PrioTr^ 
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1} Critics^ fay^ 

How poor to this was Pindar* s JiyJe ! 

Even thofe who cannot perhaps find in the 
Jfthmian or Nemsean fongs what Antiquity 
has difpofed them to expeft, will at leaft fee 
that they are ill reprefented by fuch puny poe- 
try ; and all will determine that, if this be the 
old Theban ftrain, it is not worthy of revival. 

To the difpioportion and incongniity of 
Cowley’s fentiments mtift be added the uncer- 
tainty and loofenefs of his meafures. He takes 
the liberty of ufing in any place a verfe of any 
length, from two fyllables to twelve. The 
verfes of Pindar have, as he obferves, very lit- 
tle harmony to a modern ear , yet by examin- 
ing the fyllables we perceive them to be regular, 
and have reafon enough for fuppofing that tlie 
ancient audiences were delighted with the 
found. The imitator ought therefore to have 
adopted what be found, and to have added 
%vhat was wanting ; to have preferred a con- 
ftant return of the fame numbers, and to have 
fupplied fmoothnefs of tranfition and continui- 
ty of thought. 

It is urged by Dr* Sprat, that the irregularity 
numbers is the very thing which makes that 

kind 
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kind of poefy ft for all manner of fuhje^s* But he 
ihould have remembered, that what as fit for 
every thing can fit nothing well. The great 
pleafure of verfe arafes from the known mea- 
fure of the lines, and uniform ftruaure of the 
llanzas, by which the voice is regulated, and 
the memory relieved. 

If the Pindaric ftyle be, what Cowley thinks 
it, the higheji and nohlefl kind of writing in verfe^ 
it can be adapted only to high and noble fub- 
jeds j and it will not be eafy to reconcile the 
poet with the critick, or to conceive how that 
can be the higheft kind of writing in verfe, 
which, according to Sprat, ts chiefly to be pre^ 
f erred for its near affinity to profe. 

This lax and lawlefs verfification fo much 
concealed the deficiences of the barren, and 
flattered the lazinefs of the idle, that it imme-. 
diately overfpread our books of poetiy ; all the 
boys and girls caught the pleafing faftiion, and 
they that could do nothing elfe could wiite like 
Pindar. The rights of antiquity were invaded, and 
diforder tried to break into the Latin . a poem ^ 

* Firft publtlhed hi quarto, 1S69, lender the title of Car- 
men Pmdancum in Theatram Sheldonianum in folennibus 
^ magmfici Opens EncoBnns. Recitatum Juhi die 9, Anno 
1669, aCoibettoOwen,.A,B.^d*Chi. Aianino Authoie/' E. 

on 
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on the Sheldonian Theatre, in which all kind’s 
of verfe are lhaken together, is unhappily in-- 
ferted in the Muja Pindanfm pre- 

vailed above half a century ; but at laft died 
gradually away, and other imitations fupply its 
place. 

The Pindarique Odes have fo long enjoyed 
the higheft degree of poetical reputation, that 
I am not willing to difinifs them with unabated 
cenfure , and furely though the mode of their 
compofition be erroneous, yet many parts de« 
ferve at leaft that admiration which is due to 
great comprehenfion of knowledge, and great 
fertility of fancy. The thoughts are often new, 
and often ftriking ; but the greatnefs of one part is. 
difgraced by the littlenefs of another ; and total 
negligence of language gives the nobleft con- 
ceptions the appearance of a fabric auguft in 
the plan, but mean in the materials. Yet 
furely thofe verfes are not without a juft claim 
to praife , of which it may be faid with truth, 
that no man but Cowley could, have written 
them. 

The Davideis now remains to be confidered ; 
a poem which the author delSgned to have ex- 
tended to twelve books, merely, as he makes 

no 
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no fcruple of declaring, becanfe the jEneid had 
that number ; but he had leifure or perfeve- 
rance only to write the third pait. Epick po- 
ems have been left unfinilhed by Virgil, Sta- 
tius, Spenfer, and Cowley. That we have 
not the whole Davideis is, however, not much 
to be regretted ; for in this undertaking Cow- 
ley is, tacitly at leaft, confelied to have mif- 
carned. There are not many examples of fo 
great a work, produced by an author generally 
read, and generally praifed, that has crept 
through a century with fo little regard. What- 
ever is faid of Cowley, is meant of his other 
works. Of the Davideis no mention is made ; 
it never appears in books, nor emerges in con- 
verfation- By the SpeSiator it has been once 
quoted; by Rymer it has once been praifed; and 
by Dtyden, In Mac Flecknoe,” it has once 
been imitated ; nor do I recolleft much other 
notice from its publication till now, in the 
whole fuccelEon of Englifli literature. 

Of this filence and negled, if the reafon be 
inquired, it will be found partly in the choice 
of the fubjefl, and partly in the performance 
of the work^ 


Sacred 
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Sacred Hiftory has been always read with 
fubmiffive reverence, and an imagination over- 
awed and controlled. We have been accuf- 
tomed to acqniefce in the nakednefs and fim- 
plicity of tlie authentic narrative, and to repofe 
on its veracity with fuch humble confidence, 
as fuppreffes curiofity. We go with the hifto- 
rian as he goes, and flop with him when he 
flops* All amplification is frivolous and vain ; 
all addition to that which is already fufficient 
for the purpofes of religion, feems not only 
ufelefs, but in fome degree profane. 

Such events as were produced by the vifible 
interpofition of Divine Power are above the 
power of human genius to dignify. The 
miracle of Creation, however it may teem with 
images, is beft deferibed with little diifufion of 
language: He Jpake the word^ and they were 
made. 

We are told that Saul was troubled with an 
e^il /pint ; from this Cowley takes an opportu- 
nity of defcribing hell, and telling the hiftory 
of Lucifer, who was, he fays, 

Once general of a gilded hoft of fprites, 

Like Hefper leadmg forth the fpangled nights ; 

But 
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But down like lightning, which him ftrack, he 
came, 

And roar’d at his fiift plunge into the flame# 

Lucifer makes a fpeech to the inferior agents 
of mifchief, in which there is fomething of 
heathenifm, and therefore of impropriety , and, 
to give efEcacy to his words, concludes by 
lafhing hts hnqft with hh long tail. Envy, after 
a paufe, fteps out, and among other declara- 
tions of her zeal utters thefe lines : 

Do thou but threat, loud florms fliall make reply. 
And thunder echo to the trembling Iky#. 

Whilft raging feas fwell to fo bold an height, 

As lliall the fire’s proud element afFnght. 

Th’ old drudging Sun, from his long-beaten way. 
Shall at thy voice fiart, and mifgiiide the day. 

The jocund orbs Ihall break their mealur’d pace, 
And ilubborn poles change their allotted place. 
Heaven’s gilded troops fliall flutter here and there. 
Leaving their boaflmg fongs tunMto a Iphere. 

Every reader feels himfelf weary with this 
ufelefs talk of an allegorical Being. 

It is not only when the events are confef- 
fedly miraculous, tliat fancy and fiftion lole 
their the whole fyftem of life, while 

the 
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the Theocracy was yet vilible, has an appear- 
ance fo different from all other fcenes of hu- 
man aftion, that the reader of the Sacred Vo- 
lume habitually confiders it as the peculiar 
mode of exiftence of a diftinft fpecies of man- 
kind, that lived and a£i:ed with manners un- 
communicable ; fo that it is difficult even for 
imagination to place us in the ftate of them 
whofe ftory is related, and by confequencc 
their joys and griefs are not eafily adopted, nor 
can the attention be often interefted in any 
thing that befalls them. 

To the fubjeft thus originally indifpofed to 
the reception of poetical embellifhments, the 
writer brought little that could reconcile impa- 
tience, or attraft curiofity. Nothing can be 
more difgufting than a narrative fpangled with 
conceits, and conceits are all that the Davideis 
fupplies. 

One of the great fources of poetical delight is 
defcription, or the power of prefenting piftures 
to the mind. Cowley gives inferences inftead 
of images, and fhews not what may be fup- 
pofed to have been feen, but what thoughts 
the fight might have fuggefted. When Virgil 
defcribes the ftone which Turnus lifted againft 

^neas, 
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JEneas, he fixes the attention on its bulk and 
weight ; 

Saxum circumfpicit ingens, 

Saxum antiquum, ingens, campo quod forte jacebat 
Limes agro pofitus, litem ut difcemeret arvis. 

Cowley fays of the ftone with which Cain 
■flew his brother^ 

I faw him fling the flone, as if he meant 
At once his murther and his monument. 

Of the fword taken from Goliah, he fays, 

A fword fo great, that it was only flt 
To cut off his great head that came with it* 

Other poets defcribe death by fome of its 
common appearances. Cowley feys, with a 
learned allufion to fepulchral lamps real or fa- 
bulous, 

’ Twixt his right ribs deep pferc’d the furious blade. 
And open’d wide thofe fecret veflels where 
Lifers light goes out, when firff they let in air. 

But he has allufions vulgar as well as learned. 
In a vifionary fucceffion of kings : 

Joas at flrff does bright and glorious {how; 

In lifers frefli morn his fame does early crow-* 

VoL, I. G Dc- 
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Defcribing an nndlfciplined army, after hav- 
ing faid with elegance, 

His forces feemM no army, but a crowd 

Heartlefs, unarm’d, diforderly, and loud, 

he gives them a fit of die ague. 

The allufions, however, are not always to 
vulgar things: he offends by exaggeration as 
much as by diminution : 

The king was plac’d alone, and o’er his head 

A well-wrought heaven of filk and gold was fpread, 

Whatever he writes is always polluted with 
fome conceit: 

Where the fun’s fruitful beams give metals birth. 

Where he the grow^th of fatal gold does fee, 

Gold, which alone more influence has than he. 

In one paflage he ftarts a hidden queftion, to 
the confufion ^of philofophy : 

Ye learned heads, w^hom ivy garlands grace, 

Why does that twining plant the oak embrace ? 

The oak for courtfliip moft of all unfit, 

And rough as are the winds that fight with it. 

His expreflions have fomctimes a degree of 
meannefs thatfurpaffes expeftation: 

Nay, 
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’Nay, gentle giieds, he cues, fince now you’re in, 
The {lory of your gallant fiiend begin. 

In a fimile defcnptive of the Morning : 

As glimmeiingilars juft at th’ approach of day, 
Cafluer’d by troops, at laft drop all away. 

The drefs of Gabriel deferves attention : 

He took for Ikin a cloud moft foft and bright. 

That e’er the midday fun pieic’d through with 
light. 

Upon his cheeks a livdly bluili he fpread, 

Waili’d from the morning beauties deepefl red ; 

An harmlefs flattering meteor flione for hair, 

And fell adown his flioulders with loofe care ; 

He cuts out a filk mantle from the Ikies, 

Where the mo ft fprightly azure pleas’d the eyes ; 
This he with ftarry vapours fpnnkles all, 

Took in their prime ere they grow ripe and fall ; 

Of a new rainbow ere it fret or fade. 

The choiceft piece cut out, a fcarfe is made. 

This is a juft fpecimen of CowIey^s imagery : 
>vhat might in general expreffions be great and 
forcible, he weakens and makes ridiculous by 
branching it into fmall parts. That Gabriel 
was invefted with the fofteft or brighteft co- 
G a louri 
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lours of the iky, we might have been told, and 
been difmifled to improve the idea in our dif- 
ferent proportions of conception ; but Cowley 
could not let us go till he had related where 
Gabriel got firft his Ikin, and then his mantle, 
then his lace, and then his fcarfe, and related 
it in the terms of the mercer and taylor. 

Sometimes he indulges himfelf in a digref- 
fion, always conceived with his natural exube- 
rance, and commonly, even where it is not 
long, continued till it is tedious : 

r th’ library a few choice authors flood. 

Yet ’twas well flor’d, for that fmall ftore was good; 
Writing, man^s fpiritual phylic, was not then 
Itfelf, as now, grown a difeafe of men. 

Learning (young virgin) but few fuitors knew; 
The common proflitute (lie lately grew, 

And with the fpurious brood loads now the prefs * 
Laborious efleds of idlenefs. 

As the Davideis affords only four books, 
though intended to confift of twelve, there is 
no opportunity for fuch cnticifms as Epick 
poems commonly fupply. The plan of the 
whole work is very imperfeftly fliewn by the 
third part. The duration of an unfinifhed ac- 
tion 
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tion cannot be known. Of charafters either 
not yet introduced, or fhewn but upon few oc- 
calions, the full extent and the nice difcrimina- 
tions cannot be afcertained. The fable is 
plainly implex, formed rather from the Odyf- 
fey than the Iliad ; and many artifices of diver- 
fification are employed, with the Ikill of a man 
acquainted with the beft models. The paft is 
recalled by narration, and the future anticipated 
by vilion : but he has been fo lavilh of his po- 
etical art, that it is difficult to imagine how he 
could fill eight books more without praftifing 
again the fame modes of difpofing his matter > 
and perhaps the perception of this growing in- 
cumbrance inclined him to flop. By this 
abruption, pofterity loft moie mitruftion than 
delight. If the continuation of the Davideis 
can be miffed, it is for the learning that had 
been diffufed over it, and the notes in which 
it had been explained. 

Had not his charafters been depraved like 
every other part by improper decorations, they 
would have deferved uncommon praife. He 
gives Saul both the body and mind of a hero : 

His way once chofc, be fonvard thruftoutrightj^ 

Nor turned afide for danger or delight* 

G 3 
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And the difFerej^t beauties of the lofty Merah 
and the gentle Michol are very juftly conceived 
and ftrongly painted. 

Rymer has declared the Davideis fuperior to 
the Jerufalem of which, fays He, 

** the poet,, with all his care, has not totally 

purged from pedantry.’’ If by pedantry is 
meant that minute knowledge which is derived 
from particular fciences and ftudies, in oppofi- 
tion to the general notions fupplied by a wide 
fuivey of life and nature, Cowley certainly errs, 
by introducing pedantry far more frequently 
than Taflb, I know not, indeed, why they 
Ihould be compared; for the refemblance of 
CowIey^s work to Taflb’s is only that they both 
exhibit the agency of celeftial and infernal fpi- 
rits, in which however they differ widely , for 
Cowley fuppofes them commonly to operate 
upon the mind by fuggeftion ; TalTo reprefents 
them as promoting or oBftruftmg events by, 
external agency. 

Of particular pallages that can be properly 
compared,. I remember only the defeription of 
Heaven, in which the different manner of the 
twd writers fufBdentlydifcernible., Cowley’s 
is fcarcely defeription, unlefs it be poffible to 

de- 
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defcribe by negatives ; for he tells us only what 
there is not in heaven. Taflb endeavours to 
reprefentthe fplendouis and pleafures of the 
regions of happinefs. Taflb affords images, 
and Cowley fentiments. It happens, however, 
that TalTo’s defcription affords fome reafon for 
Rymer's cenfure. He fays of the Supreme 
Beings 

Ha fotto i piedi e fato e la natura 

Miniftri humili, e’l moto, e ch’il mifura. 

The fecond line has in it more of pedantry 
than perhaps can be found in any other ftanza 
of the poem. 

In the perufal of the Davideis, as of all 
Cowley’s works, we find wit and learning un- 
profitably fquandered* Attention has no relief ; 
the affeftions are never moved ; we are fome- 
times fuiprifed, but never delighted, and find 
much to admire, but little to approve. Still 
however it is the work of Cowley, of a mind 
capacious by nature, and replenilhed by ftudy. 

In the general review of Cowley’s poetry it 
will be found, that he wrote wilit abundant 
fertility, but negligent or unfkilful fclefiion; 
Witii much thought , but with little imagery ; 

G 4 tha 
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that he i$ never pathetick, and rarely fubllme, 
but always either ingenious or learned, either 
acute or profound. 

It is faid by Denham in his elegy, 

To him no author was unknown ; 

Yet what he writ was all his own. 

This wide pofition requires lefs limitation, 
when it is affirmed of Cowley, than perhaps of 
any other poet,*-«He read much, and yet bor- 
rowed little. 

His charafter of writing was indeed not his 
own: he unhappily adopted that which was 
predominant. He faw a ceitain way to prefent 
praife, and not fufficiently enquiring by what-^ 
means the ancients have continued to delight 
through all the changes of human manners, he^ 
contented himfelf with a deciduous laurel, of 
which the verdure in its fpring was bright and 
gay, but which time has been continually fteal- 
ing from his brows. 

He was in his own time confidered as of un-. 
rivalled excellence. Clarendon reprefeuts him 
as having taken a flight beyond all that went 
before him ; and Milton is faid to have dc- 

claredj^ 
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clared^ that the three greateft Englifli poets 
were Spenfer, Shakfpeare, and Cowley. 

His manner he had in common with others : 
but his fentiments were his own^ Upon every 
fubjeft he thought for himfelf , and fuch was 
his copioufnefs of knowledge, that fomething 
at once remote and applicable ruflied into his 
mind ; yet it is not likely that he always re- 
jefted a commodious idea merely becaufe ano- 
ther had ufed it . his known wealth was fo 
great, that he might have borrowed without 
lofs of credit. 

In his elegy on Sir Henry Wotton, the laft 
lines have fuch refemblance to the noble epi- 
gram of Grotius upon the death of Scaliger, 
that I cannot but think them copied from it, 
though they are copied by no fervile hand. 

One paflage in his Mtftrefs is fo apparently 
borrowed from Donne, that he probably would 
not have written it, had it not mingled with, 
his own thoughts, fo as that he did not per- 
ceive himfelf taking it from another : 

Although I think thou never found wilt be^ 

Yet Fm rcfolv^d to fearch for thee ; 

The fearch itfelf rewards the pains. 

So, though the cbymic his great fecret naifs,' 

(For 
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(For neither it in Art nor Nature is) 

Yet things well worth his toil he gams : 

And does his charge and labour pay 
With good unfought experiments by the way, 

Cowley, 

Some that have deeper digg’d Lovers mine than I, 
Say, where his centric happinefs doth he i 
1 have lovM, and got, and told ; 

But fhould I love, get, tell, till I were old^ 

I Ihould not find that hidden myftery j 
Oh, *tis impolf ure all : 

And as no chymic yet th* elixir got^ 

But glorifies his pregnant pot. 

If by the way to him befal 
Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal, 

So loveis dream a rich and long delight. 

But get a winter-feeming fummer’s night, 

Jonfon and Donne, as Dr. Hurd remarks, 
were then in the higheft efteem. 

It is related by Clarendon, that Cowley 
always acknowledges his obligation to the 
learning and induftry of Jonfon; but I have 
found no traces of Jonfon in his works : to- 
emulate Donne, appears to have been his pur- 
pofe ; and from Donne he may have learned 
that familiarity with religious images, and that 
light allufion to facred things, by which rea- 
der 
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ders far Ihort of fanftity are frequently of- 
fended , and: which would not be born in the 
prefent age, when devotion, perhaps not more 
fervent, is more delicate. 

Having produced one paflage taken by Cow- 
ley from Donne, I will recompenfe him by 
another which Milton feems to have borrowed 
from him. He fays of Goliah^ 

His fpear, the trunk was of a lofty tree,. 

Which Natuie meant fame tall ihip’s malfc 
ihould be.. 

Milton of Satan : 

His fpear, to equal which the tallell pine* 

Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the maft 

Of fome great admiral, were but a wand. 

He walked with. 

His diftion was in his own time cenfured as 
negligent. He feems not to have known, or 
not to have confidered, that words being arbi- 
trary muft owe their power to afibciation, and 
have the influence-, and that only, which 
cuftom has given them. Language is the drefs 
of thought; and as the nobleft mien, ormoffi 
graceful aftion, would be degraded and ob- 
fcured by a garb appropiiated to tlie grofs em- 
ployments 
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ployments of rufticks or mechanicks , fo tlie 
moft heroick fentiments will lofe their effi- 
cacy, and the moft fplendid ideas drop their 
magnificence, if they are conveyed by words 
nfed commonly npon low and trivial occafions, 
debafed by vulgar mouths, and contaminated 
by inelegant applications. 

Truth indeed is always truth, and reafon is 
always reafon; they have an intrinfick and 
unalterable value, and conftitute that intel- 
le£lual gold which defies deftrudion ; but gold 
may be fo concealed in bafer matter, that only 
a chymift can recover it ; fenfe may be fo hid- 
den m unrefined and plebeian words, that none 
but philofophers can diftinguifh it , and both 
may be fo buried in impurities, as not to pay 
the coft of their extradion. 

The didion, being the vehicle of the 
thoughts, firft prefents itfelf to the intelledual 
eye : and if the firft appearance offends, a fur- 
tsher knowledge is not often fought. What* 
ever profefles to benefit by pleafing, muftpleafd 
at once. The pleafures of the mind imply 
fomething fudden and unexpeded , that which 
elevates muft always furprife. What is per- 
ceived by flow degrees may gratify us- with con- 

fcioufnefs 
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fcloxifnefs of improvement, but wiE never 
ftrike with the fenfe of pleafure. 

Of aU this, Cowley appears to have been 
without knowledge, or without care. He 
makes no feledtion of words, nor feeks any 
neatnefs of phrafe : he has no elegance either 
lucky or elaborate; as his endeavours were 
rather to imprefs fentences upon the under- 
llanding than images on the fancy, he has few 
epithets, and thofe fcattered without peculiar 
propriety of nice adaptation. It feems to 
follow from the iieceffity of the fubjeft, ra- 
ther than the care of the writer, that the 
diftion of his heroick poem is lefs familiar 
than that of his flighteft writings. He has 
given not the fame numbers, but the fame 
diftion, to the gentle Anacreon and the tem- 
peftuous Pindar. 

His verfification feems to have had very 
little of his care ; and if wh^t he thinks be 
true, that his numbers are unmufical only 
when they are ill read, the art of reading them 
is at prefent loft ; for they are commonly harfh 
to modern ears. He has indeed many noble 
lines, fuch as the feeble care of Waller never 
could produce. The bulk of his thoughts 

fome- 
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fometimes fwelled his verfe to unexjsefted and 
inevitable grandeur , but his excellence of this 
kind is merely fortuitous : he finks willingly 
down to his general careleflhefs, and avoids 
with very little care either meannefs or afperity. 

His contra&ions are often rugged and harlh; 

One fiiDgs a mountain^ and its rivers too 

^orn up with^t. 

His rhymes are very often made by pronouns 
or particles, or the like unimportant words, 
which difappoint the ear, and deftroy the 
energy of the line. 

His combinations of dilFerent meafures is 
fometimes diflbnant and unpleafing,; he joins 
verfes together, of which the former does not 
Hide eafily into the latter. 

The words do and did^ which fo much de- 
grade in prefent eftimation the line that admits * 
them, were in the time of Cowley little cen- 
fured or avoided; how often he ufed them, 
and with how bad an effeft, at leaf}: to our 
ears, will appear by a pafl&ge, in ivhich every 
reader will lament to fee juft and noble thoughts 
defrauded of their praife by inelegance of Ian- 
g^tage: 


Where 
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Where honour or where confcience does not blind, 
No other law fliall ihackle me ; 

Slave to myfelf I ne’er will be ; 

Nor ihall my future a6tions be confinM 
By my own prelent mind. 

Who by refolves and vows engag’d does Hand 
For day5, that yet belong to fate, 

Does hke an unthnft mortgage his eftate. 

Before it falls into his hand. 

The bondman of the cloiHer fo, 

All that he does receive dm always owe. 

And Hill as Time comes in, it goes away. 

Not to enjoy, but debts to pay ! 

Uniiappy Have, and pupil to a bell ! 

Which his houi’s work as well as hours does teft: 

Unhappy till the laft, the kind releafing knell. 

His heroick lines are often formed of mo« 
nofyllables , but yet tliey are fometimes fweet 
and fonorous. 

He fays of the Mefliah, 

Round the whole earth his dreaded name ffiali 
found, 

And reach to worlds that mvfi not le founds 

In another place, of David, 

Yet bid him go fecurcly, when he fends ; 

^Tti Saul that is bisfoe^ and we his friends* 

the 
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man mho has his God^ no aid can lach ; 

And me mho hid him go^ mill bring hm bach 

Yet amidft his negligence he fomctimes at- 
tempted an improved and fcientific verfifica- 
tion \ of which it will be beft to give his own 
account fubjoined to this line. 

Nor can the glory contain itfelf in th^ endlefg 
fpace« 

I am forry that it Is neceflary to admonilh 
the moft part of readers, that it is not by 
negligence that this verfe is fo loofe, long, 
and, as it were, vaft; it is to paint in the 
number the nature of the thing which it de- 
‘‘ fcribes, which I would have obfervcd in di- 
vers other places of this poem, that elfc 
will pafs for very carelefs verfes : as before, 
And overruns the neigbFring fields muh violent courfe^ 

‘‘ In the fecond book j 

I>omn a frecipice deep^ domn he cafis them 

•— And, 

And fell a^^domn hisjhoulders mith loofe care# 

In the third, 

Brafi was his helmeif bis boots hrajsy and e^ef 
Ets heafi a thick plate <f firong ha/s be more* 

In 
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In the fourth, 

Like Jame fair pine ^ cr^oahng all th* ignefhler ^vood* 

•Som from the rocks cajl ihemfel^es down h‘^adlong^ 

And many more * but it is enough to in- 
‘‘ ftance in a few. The thing is, ♦that the dif- 
polition of words and numbers fliould he 
fuch, as that, out of the order and found 
of them, the things themfelves may be re- 
prefented. This the Greeks were not fa 
accurate as to bind themfelves to ; neither 
have Qur Englilli poets obferved it, for 
aught I can find. The Latins {qui mufas co^ 
** lunt fiVenores) fometimes did dt, and their 
prince, Virgil, always • in whom the exain- 
pies are innumerable, and taken notice of 
‘‘ by all judicious men, fo that it is fuperfluous 
to coUeft them.” 

I know not whether he has, in many of 
thefe inftances, attained the reprefentation or 
refemblance that he purpofes. Verfe can imi- 
tate only found and motion. A boundkfs verfe, 
a hmdiong verfe, and a verfe of hrajs or of 
Jlrong brafs^ feem to comprifevery incongruous 
Vor. 1. H and 
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and tiiifociable ideas. What there is peculiar 
in the found of the line expreffing iooje care^ 
I cannot difcover , nor why thQ*pme is taller m 
an Alexandrine than in ten fyllables. 

But, not to defraud him of his due praife, 
he has given one example of reprefentative 
verlification, which perhaps no other Englilh 
line can equal : 

Begin, be bold, and venture to be wife : 

He, who defeis this work from day to day, 

Does on a river’s bank expedling flay 

Till the whole ftream that flopp’d him fliall be 
gone, 

Whth runSf and as it runs^ for everJJsall^un on* 

Cowley was, I believe, the flrft poet that 
mingled Alexandrines at pleafure with the 
common heroick of ten fyllables, and from 
him Dryden borrowed the praftice, whether 
ornamental or licentious. He confidered the 
veife of twelve fyllables as elevated and ma- 
jeftick, and has therefore deviated into that 
meafure when he fuppofes the voice heard of 
the Supreme Being. 

The Author of the Davideis is commended 
by Dryden for having written it in couplets, 

becaufe 
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becanfc he difcovercd that any ftaff was too 
lyrical for an heroick poem , but this feems to 
have been known before by May and Sandpy 
the tranllatbrs of the Pharfalia and the Meta- 
niorphofes. 

In the Davideis are fome hcmiftichs, or 
verfes left imperfeft by tlie author, in imita- 
tion of Virgil, whom he fuppofes not to have 
intended to complete them : that this opinion 
is erroneous, may be probably concluded, be- 
caufe this truncation is imitated by no fubfe- 
quent Roman poet; becaufe Virgil himfelf 
filled up one broken line in the heat of recita- 
tion, becaufe in one the fenfe is nowunfi- 
niihed , and becaufe all that can be done by a 
broken veife, a line interfered by a cajura and 
a full {top will equally efFeft. 

Of triplets in his Davideis he makes no ufe, 
and perhaps did not at firft think them allowa- 
ble , but he appears afterwards to have changed 
his mind, for in the verfes on the government 
of Cromwell he mferts them liberally witii 
great happinefs. 

After fo much criticifm on his Poems, the 
Eflays which accompany them mufl: not be 
H % for- 
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fied for fpritely Tallies, and for lofty flights ; 
that he was among thofe who freed tranflation 
from fervility, and, inflead of following his 
author at a diftance, walked by his fide ; and 
that, if he left verfification yet improvable, he 
left likewife from time to time fuch fpecimens 
of excellence as enabled fucceeding poets to 
improve it. 
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O F Sir JOHN DENHAM very little 
is known but what is related of him by 
Wood, or by himfelf. 

He was born at Dublin in 1615; the only 
fon of Sir John Denham, of Little Horfely ih 
Ellex, tlicn chief baron of the Exchequer in. 
Ireland, and of Eleanor, daughter of Sir Gar- 
ret More baron of Mellefont. 

Two years afterwards, his father, being 
made one of the barons of the Exchequer in- 
England, brought him away from his native 
country^ and educated him in London* 

In 1631 he was fent to Oxford, where he 
was confidered as a dreaming young man, 
given more to dice and, cards than ftudy 
and therefore gave no prognofticks of his fu- 
ture eminence ; nor was fufpefted to conceal, 

under 
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under lluggiflinefs and laxity, a genius born to 
improve the literature of his country- 

When he was, three years afterwards, re- 
moved to Lincoln’s Inn, he profecuted the 
common law with fufiicient appearance of ap- 
plication, yet did not lofe his propenfity to 
cards and dice , but was very often plundered 
by gamefters. 

Being feverely reproved for this folly, he 
profeiTed, and perhaps believed, himfelf re- 
claimed , and, to telbfy the fincerity of his re- 
pentance, wrote and publifliedL/* A.n Eflay up- 

on Gaming.” 

He feems to have divided his ftudies between 
law and poetry, for, m 1636, lie tranflated 
the fecond book of the ASneid. 

Two years after, his father died ; and then, 
notwlthflandmg his lefolutions and profelEons, 
he returned again to the vice of gaming, and 
loft feveiai thoufand pounds that had been left 
him. 

In 1642, he publifhed The Sophy.” This 
feems to have given him his firft hold of the 
publick attention, for Waller remarked, “that 
“ he broke out like the Iiilli rebellion three- 
“ fcore thoufand ftrong when nobody was 
H 4 aware,, 
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aware, or in the leaft fufpefted it;’'* an ob- 
fervation which could have had no propriety, 
had his poetical abilities been known before. 

He was after that pricked for flierifF of Sur- 
rey, and made governor of Farnham Caftle for 
the king but he foon refigned that charge, 
and retreated to Oxford, where, in 1643, he 
publilhed Cooper^s Hill.” 

This poem had fuch reputation as to excite 
the common artifice by which envy degrades 
excellence. A report was fpread, that the per- 
formance was not his own, but that he had 
bought it of a vicar for forty pounds* The 
fame attempt was made to rob Addifon of his 
Cato-, and Pope of his Eflay on Criticifm. 

In 1647, the diftrefles of the foyal^ family 
required him to engage in more dangerous em- 
ployments. He was entrufted by the queen 
with a meflage to the king ; and,, by whatever 
ineans, fo far foftened the ferocity of Hugh Pe-. 
fers, that by his interceffion admiffion was 
procured. Of the king^s condefcenfion he has 
given an account in the dedication > of his 
works* 

He wa^ afterwards empibyed in carrying on 
the king^s correfpondence , and, as he fays, 

dif- 
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difcharged this office with great fafety to the 
royalifts : and being accidentally difcovered by 
theadverfe party’s knowledge of Mr. Cowley’s 
hand, he efcaped happily both for himfelf and 
his friends. 

He was yet engaged in a greater undertaking. 
In April 1648, he conveyed James the duke of 
York from London into France, and delivered 
him there to the Queen and prkice of Wales.. 
This year he publifhed his tranflation of 

Cato Major.” 

He now relided in France, as one of the 
followers of the exiled king , and, to divert 
melancholy of their condition, was fometimes 
enjoined by his mailer to write occafional ver- 
fes ; one of which amufements was probably 
his ode or fong upon the Embafly to Poland,, 
by which he and lord Crofts procured a con- 
tiibution of ten thoufand pounds from the 
Scotch, that wandered over that kingdom'. 
Poland was at that time very much frequented 
by itinerant traders, who, in a country of very 
little commerce and of great extent, where every 
man refided on his own eftate, contributed very 
much to tire accommodation of life, by bring- 
ing to every man’s houfe tirofe little neceflaries 
, which 
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which it was very inconvenient to want, and 
very troublefome to fetch. I have formerly 
read, withont much refleftion, of the multi- 
tude of Scotchmen that travelled with their 
wares in Poland ; and that their numbers were 
not fmall, the fuccefs of this negociation gives 
fufEcient evidence. 

About this time, what eftate the war and 
the gamefters had left him was fold, by order 
of the parliament , and when, in 1652, he re- 
turned to England, he was enteitained by the 
earl of Pembroke. 

# Of the next years of his life there is no ac- 
count. At the Reftoration he obtained that 
which many milled, the reward of his loyalty ; 
being made furveyor of the king’s buildings, 
and dignified with the order of the Bath. He 
feems now to have learned fome attention to 
money ; for Wood lays, that he got by this 
place feven thoufand pounds. 

After the Reftoration he wrote the poem on 
Prudence and Juftice, and perhaps fome of his^ 
other pieces : and as he appears, whenever any 
ferious queftion comes before him, to have 
been a man of piety, he confecrated his poeti- 
cal poweis to religion, and made a metrical 

verfion 
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veifion of the pfalms of David. In this attempt 
he has failed , but in facred poetry who has 
fucceeded ? 

It might be hoped that the favour of his- 
mafter and efteem of the publick w6uld now 
make him happy. But human felicity is Ihort 
and uncertain , a fecond marriage brought upon 
him fo much difquiet, as for a time difordered 
his underftanding > and Butler lampooned him 
for his lunacy. I know not whether the ma- 
lignant lines were then made pubhck, nor what 
provocation incited Butler to do that v|liich no 
provocation can excufe. 

His frenzy lafted not long and he feems 
to have regained his full force of mind , for he 
wrote afterwards his excellent poem upon the 
death of Cowley, whom he was not long to 
furvne, for on the 19th of March, 1668, he 
was buried by his fide. 


^ In Grammont’s Memojis many cimimftances are related 
both of his marriage and his frenzy vejy httle JBivourable to ins 
charaifler. E. 
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DENHAM is defervedly confidered as one 
of the fathers of Englilh poetry. ‘‘ Denham 
and Waller,” fays Prior, ‘‘ impioved our 
verfificttion, and Dryden perfefted it.” He 
has given fpecimens of various compofitionj 
dcfcriptive, ludicrous, didaftick, and fublime. 

He appears to have had, in common with 
almoft all mankind, the ambition of being up- 
on proper occalions a merry fellow^ and in com- 
mon with moft of them to have been by nature,, 
or by eaorly habits, debarred from it. Nothing 
is lefs exhilarating than the ludicroufnefs of 
Denham: He does not fail for want of efforts : 
he is familiar-, he is grofs , but he is neven 
merry, unlefs the Speech againft peace in 
the clofe Committee” be excepted. Fon 
grave burlefque, however, his imitation of 
Davenant Ihews him tb have been well quali-^ 
fied. 

Of his more elevated occafional poems there 
is perhaps none that does not deferve commen- 
dation. In the verfes to Fletcher, we have 
an image that has fince been adopted ; 

But whither am I llrayM ? I needmot raife^ 
Trophies to thee from other mens difpraife ; 

** Nor 
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Nor is thy fame on lefler ruins built, 

“ Nor need thy jailer title the foul guHt 
Of eailern kings, who, to fecure their reiga, 
Muft have their brothers, fons, and kindred 
flain.’* 

After Denham, Orrery, in one of his pro-» 
logues, 

** Poets are fultans, if they had their will j 
** For every author would his brother kili/^ 

And Pope, 

** Should fuch a man, too fond to rule alone, 

** Bear like the Turk no brother near the throne.” 

But this is not the beft of his little pieces : 
it is excelled by his poem to Fanlhaw, and his 
elegy on Cowley, 

His praife of Fanfliaw’s verfion of Guarini, 
contains a very fpritely and judicious charafter 
of a good tranflator: 

That fervile path thou nobly doft decline, 

** Of tracing word by word, and line by line. 

Thofe are the labourM births of ilaviih brains, 

Not the effe<9: of poetiy, but pains ; 

** Cheap vulgar arts, whofe narrownefs affords 
No flight for thoughts, but poorly ffick at words* 

A mw 
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A new and nobler way thou doft purfiie. 

To make tranflations and tranllators too. 

They but preferve theafhes, thou the flame, 

“ True to his lenfe, Dut truer to his fame.’* 

The excellence of thefe lines is greater, as 
the truth which they contain was not at that 
time generally known. 

His poem on the death of Cowley was his 
3aft, and, among his ftiorter works, his beft 
performance: the numbers are mufical, and 
the thoughts are juft. 

Cooper’s is the work that con- 

fers upon him the rank and dignity of an ori- 
ginal author. He feems to have been, at leaft 
among us, the author of a fpecies of compoli- 
tion that may be denominated local poetry^ of 
which the fundamental fubjeft is fome particu- 
lar landfchape, to be poetically defcnbed, with 
the addition of fuch embelliftiments as may be 
fupplied by hiftorical retrofpeftion or inciden- 
tal meditation. 

To trace a new fcheme of poetry has in it- 
felf a very high claim to praife, and its praife 
^ is yet more when it is apparently copied by 

Garth 
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Garth and Pope^; after whofe names little 
will be gained by an enumeration of fmaller 
poets, that have left fcarce a corner of the 
illand not dignified either by rhyme, or blank 
verfe* 

Cooper’s Hill,” if it be malicionlly 
infpefted, will not be found without its faults. 
The digreffions are too long, the morality too 
frequent, and the fentiments fometimes fach as 
will not bear a rigorous enquiry. 

The four verfes, which, fince Dryden has 
commended them, almoft every writer for a 
century paft has imitated, are generally known: 

O could I flow like thee, and make thy fiream 

My great example, as it is my theme ! 

Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet 
not dull ; 

Strong without rage, without o’er-fiowing full/* 

The lines are in themfelves not perfeft; for 
moft of the words, thus artfully oppofed, are 
to be underftood fimply on one fide of the 
comparifon, and metaphorically on the other ; 
and if there be any language which does not 
exprefs intelleftual operations by material 

* By Garth, in his Poem on Claiemont,’^ and by Pope,ja 
his « WindforForeft.” H. 
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images, into that language they cannot be trahw 
Bated. But fo much meaning is comprized in 
few words , the particulars^ of refemblance are 
fo perfpicacioufly coUefted, and every mode of 
excellence feparated from its adjacent fault by 
fo nice a line of limitation ; the diiferent parts 
of the fentence are fo accurately adjufted ; and 
the flow of the laft couplet is fo fmdoth and 
fweet; that the paflage, however celebrated, 
has not been praifed above its merit. It has 
beauty peculiar to itfelf, and muft be num- 
bered among thofe felicities which cannot be 
produced at will by wit and labour, but muft 
arife unexpeftedly in fome hour propitious to 
poetry. 

He appears to have been one of the firfl: that 
underftood the necelEty of emancipating tran- 
Cation from the drudgery of counting lines 
and interpreting Angle words. How much 
this fervile pra£kice obfcured the cleareft and 
-and deformed the moft beautiful parts of the 
ancient authors, may be difcovered by a peru- 
fal of our earlier verfions ; fome of them the 
works of men well qualified, not only by cri- 
tical knowledge, but by poetical genius, who 
yet, by a miftaken ambition of exaftnefs, de- 
graded 
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graded at once their originals and them- 
felves. 

Denham faw the better way, but has not 
pmrfued it with great fuccefs, Hi$ verfions of 
Virgil are not pleafing , but they taught Dry- 
den to pleafe better. His poetical imitation, of 
Tully on Old Age” has neither the clearnefs 
of profe, nor the fprttelinefs of poetry. 

The ftrength of Denham,” which Pope 
fo emphatically mentions, is to be found in 
many lines and couplets, which convey much 
meaning in few words, and exhibit the fenti- 
ment with moie weight than bulk* 

On the Thames. 

Though with thofe Itreams he no refemblaace 
hold, 

Whofe foam is amber, and their gravel gold ; 

*• His genuine and lefs guilty wealth t’ explore/ 

Search not his bottom, but furvey his fiiore.'^ 

On Str^fFord^ 

His wifdom fuch, as once it did appear 

Three kingdoms wonder, and tarce kingdom? 
fearj 

VoL. L 
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€t While fingle he flood forth, and feem^d 
although 

Each had an army, as an equal foe. 

Such was h\s force of eloquence, to make 
The hearers more concern’d than he thatfpakcj 
Each feem’d to a£l: that part he came to fee, 

** And none was more a looker-on than he ; 

So did he move our paffions, fome were known 
•*Towifli, for the defence, the crime their own. 
Now private pity flrove with publick hate, 
Reafon with rage, and eloquence with fate.’* 

On Cowley, 

To him no author was unknown, 

“ Yet what he wrote was all his own j 
Horace’s wit, and Virgil’s flate, 

“ He did not fleal, but emulate ! 

< ‘ And when he would like them appear, 

“ Their garb, but not their cloaths, did wear.** 

As one of Denham’s principal claims to 
the regard of pofterity arifes from his improve- 
ment of our numbers, his verfification ought 
to be conlidered. It will afford that pleafure 
which arifes from the obfervation of a man of 
judgement naturally right forfaking bad copies 
by degrees, and advancing towards a better 

pra&ice, 
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yraftice, as he gaius more confi4eiice hx him-* 
felf. 

la his tranflation of Virgil, written when 
he was about twenty-one years old, may be ftill 
found the old manner of continuing the fenfo 
langracefuUy from vcrfe to verfe^ 

Then all thofe 

Who in the dark our fury did efcape, 
Returning, know our botrowM arms, and 
fliape, 

And differing dialed!:: then their numbers fwell 
And grow upon us ; firfi: Choroebeus fell 
Before Minerva^s, altar : next did bleed 1 
Juft Ripheus, wniom no Trojan did exceed I 
In virtue, yet the gods his fate decreed. J 
Then Hypanis and Dymas, wounded by 
^heir friends; nor thee, Pantheus, thy piety, 
‘‘Nor confecrated mitre, from the fame 
“ III fate could fave ; my country’s funeral fiarn^ 
“ And Troy’s cold allies I atteft, and call 
“ To witnefs for myfelf, that in their fall 
“ No foes, or death, nor danger I declin’d, 

“ Did and deferv’d no lefs, my fate to find/* 

From this kind of concatenated metre he 
afterwards refrained, and taught his followers 
the art of concluding their fenfe in couplets ; 

I z which 
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which has perhaps been with rather too much 
conftancy purfued. 

This paffage exhibits one of thofe triplets 
which arc not infrequent in this fiifh eflay, but 
which it IS to be fuppofed his maturer judge- 
ment difapproved, fince in Ins latter works he 
has totally forborn them. 

His rhymes are fuch as feem found without 
difHculty, by following the fenfe , and are for 
the moft part as exaft at leaft as thofe of other 
poets, though now and then the reader is 
ihifted off with what he can get* 

“ O how transformed! 

How much unlike ^atHeutor, who returiid 

** Clad m Achilles’ Spoils ! 

And again : 

From thence a thoufand leffer poets fprung 
Like petty princes from the fall of Romed* 

Sometimes the weight of rhyme is laid upon 
a word too feeble to fuftain it : 

‘‘ Troy confounded falls 
From all her gloiie- : if it might have Hood 
** By any power, by this right hand xtjhoidd* 

« .^And though my outward Hate misfortune hath 
Deprefl thus low, ii cannot reach my faith.” 

« — Thui 



8« — - Thus by his fraud and our own faith o’er- 
coincy 

A feigned tear deflroys us, againft njohom 

** Tydides nor Achilles could prevail. 

Nor ten years conflifl, nor athoufand 

He is not verv careful to vary the ends of 
his veifes : in one paflage the word die rhimes 
three couplets in fix* 

Moft of thefe petty faults are in his firft 
productions, when he was lefs ikilful, or at 
leaft lefs dexteious in ^ the ufe of words; and 
though they had been more frequent they could 
only have lefiened the grace, not the ftrcngth 
of his compofition. He is one of the writers 
tliat improved our tafte, and advanced our lan- 
guage, and whom we ought therefore to read 
with gratitude, though, having done much, h& 
kft much to do* 
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MILTON. 


*‘"T^HE Life of Milton has been already writ- 

**■ ten in fo many forms, and with fuck 
minute enquiry, that I might perhaps more 
properly have contented myfelf with the addi- 
tion of a few notes to Mr. Fenton’s elegant 
Abridgement, but that a new narrative was 
thought neceflary to the uniformity of this 
edition. 

JOHN MILTON was by birth a gentle- 
man, defeended from the proprietors of Mil- 
ton near Thame in Oxfordlhne, one of whom, 
forfeited his eftate in. the limes of York and- 
Lancafter. Which fide he took I know not ; 
his defeendant inherited no veneration for the 
White Rofe. 


His 
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His grandfather John was keeper of the 
foreft of Shotover, a zealous papift, who dif- 
inherited his fon, becaufe he had forfaken the 
religion of his anceftors. 

His father, John, who was the fon dilin* 
herlted, had recourfe for Ins fupport to the 
profeffion of a fenvener. He was a man emi- 
nent for his ikiU in mufick, many of his com- 
politions being Hill to be found , and his repu- 
tation in his profeffion was fuch, that he grew 
rich, and retired to an eftate. He had proba- 
bly more than common literature, as his fon 
addreffes him in one of his moft elaborate La- 
tin poems. He married a gentlewoman of tlie 
name of Gallon, a Wellh family, by whom 
he had two fons, John the poet, and Chrilto- 
pher who lludied tire law, and adhered, as the 
law taught him, to the King’s party, for 
which he was awhile perfccuted , but having, 
by his brother's intereH, obtained permiffion 
to live in quiet, he fupported himfelf fo ho- 
nourably by chamber-pia£lice, tliat, foon after 
the acceffion of King James, he was knighted 
and made a Judge , but, his conftitutioa being 
too weak for bufinefs, he retired before any 
difreputable compliances became necefl&ry# 

I 4 He 
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He had likewife a daughter Anne, whom he 
married with a confiderable fortune to Edward 
Philips, who came from Shrewlbury, and rofe 
in the Crown-office to be fecondary : by him 
Ihe had two fons, John and Edward, who 
were educated by the poet, and from whom is 
'derived the only authentic account of his do- 
meftic manners. 

John, the Poet, was bom in his father^s 
houfe, at the Spread-Eagle in Bread-ftreet, 
Dec. 9, 1608, between fix and feven in the 
morning. His father appears to have iwn very 
folicitous about his educatioit for lie was in- 
llrufted at firft by private tuition under the 
care of Thomas Young, who was afterwards 
•chaplain to the Englifti merchants at Ham- 
burgh , and of whom we have reafon to think 
well, fince his fcholar confidered him as wor- 
thy of an epiftolary Elegy. 

He was then fent to St. Paufs School, under 
the care of Mr. Gill; and removed, in the 
beginning of his .fixteenth year, to Chrift’S 
College in * Cambridge, where he entered a. 
fizar^ Feb. 12 ,:^ 1624. 

He 

In this affertion Dr. Johnfon was mlilaken. Miltpn was 
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He was at this time eminently Ikilled in the 
Latin tongue, and he himfelf, by annexing 
the dates to his firft compofitions, a boaft of 
which Politian had given him an example, feems 
to commend the earlinefs of his own profi- 
ciency to tlie notice of pofterity. But the 
produfts of his vernal fertility have been fur- 
pafied by many, and particularly by his con- 
temporary Cowley. Of the powers of the 
mind it is difRcult to form an eftimate : many 
have excelled Milton in their firft eflays, who 
never rofe to works like Paradtfe Loji. 

At fifteen, a date which he ufes till he is fix- 
tcen, he tranflated or verfified two Pfalms, 114 
and 136, which he thought worthy of the 
publick eye , but they raife no great expefta- 
tions ; they would in any numerous fchool 
have obtained praife, but not excited wondei. 

Many of his elegies appear to have been 
written in his eighteenth ^ear, by which it ap- 
^pears that he had then read the Roman authors 

admitted a penfioner, and not a fizar, as will appear by the fol*# 
lowing extiacl from the College RegiUer • « Johannes 
Milton Londinenfis, films Johanms, inftitutus fine in lite- 
raium Elementis fab Mag 10 Gdl Gynmafii Paulim pras- 
fe(51o, admiflus efi Ptn/orarius Mimr Feb. i6z4f fiih 
^ M io Chapped, fohitq. pro Ingr. £. o 10 u od** E. 

with 
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with very nice difcemment. I once heard Mr. 
Hampton, the tranilator of Polybius, remark 
what I diink is true, that Milton was the firft 
Englifhman who, after the revival of letters, 
wrote Latin verfes with claflick elegance. If 
any exceptions can be made, they are very 
few : Haddon and Afcham, the pride of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, however they may have fucceeded 
in profe, no fooner attempt verfes than they 
provoke derifion. If we produced any thing 
worthy of notice before the elegies of Milton,, 
it was perhaps Alabafter*s R&xana 

Of thefe exercifes which the rules of the 
Univerfity required, fome were publifhed by 
him in hi$ maturer years. They had been un- 
doubtedly applauded; for they were fuch as 
few can perform : yet there is reafon to fufpe£i: 
that he was regarded in his college with no 
great fondnefs. That he obtained no fellow- 
fliip is certain j but the unkindnefs with which 
he was treated was not merely negative. I am 
alhamed to relate what 1 fear is true, that Mil- 
ton was one of the laft ftudents in either uni- 
verfity that fuffered the publick indignity of 
coiporal correflion.. 

^ Publifhed 163s. !£• 

It 
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It was, in the violence of controverfial hof- 
tility, objefted to him, that he was expelled ; 
this he fteadily denies, and it was apparently 
not true; but it feems plain from his own 
verfes to Dicdati^ that he had incurred Rujiica^ 
iion ; a temporary difmiffion into the country, 
with perhaps the iofs of a term. 

Me tenet urbs reflua quam Thamefis alluit unda,. 
Meque nec invitum patria dulcis habet. 

Jam nec amndiferum mihi cura revifere Camum^ 
Nec dudum n^uH me hns angit amor.— 

Nec duri libet ufque minas perferre magiflri, 
Cateraque ingenio non fubeunda meo* 

Si lit hoc exthum patrias adiilTe penates, 

Et vacuum curis otia grata fequi, 

Non ego vel profugt nomen fortemve recufo, 

Last us et txilii conditione fruor. 

I cannot find any meaning but this, which 
even kmdnefs and reverence can give to the 
term, vetiti lans^ a habitation from which 
he is excluded or how exile can be otherwife 
interpreted. He declares yet more, that he is 
weary of enduring the threats of a rigorous majler^ 
and fomeihing elfe^ which a temper Lke his cannot 
unieigo. What was more than threat was pro- 
bably punilhment. This poem, which men- 
tions 
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tions his exik^ proves likewife diat it was not 
perpetual , for it concludes with a refolution of 
returning fome time to- Cambridge. And it 
may be conjeftured from the willingnefs with 
which he has perpetuated the memory of his 
exile, that its caufe was fuch as gave him no 
fliame. 

He took both the ufual degrees , that of 
Batchelor in 1628, and that of Mailer in 
1632 , but he left the univerfity with no kind- 
nefs for its inllitution, alienated either by the 
injudicious feventy of his governors, or his 
own captious perverfenefs. The caufe cannot 
now be known, but the effedt appears in his 
writings. His fcheme of education, infcribed 
to Harihh^ fuperfedes all academical inftruc- 
tion, being intended to corapnfe the whole 
time which men ufually fpend in literature, 
from their entrance upon grammar, till they 
proceed^ as it is called^ mafiers of arts<^ And in 
his Difcourfe on the Itkeliejl Way to remove Hire-* 
lings out of the Chwch^ he ingenuoufly piopofes, 
that the profits of the lands forfeited by the^ a 6 l for 
fupefiiiiom ufes^ Jhould he applied to fuch academies 
all over the land where languages and arts may 
he taught together \ fo that youth may be at once 

brought 
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%rmglt to a competency of learning and an ho* 
neji traie^ by which means Juch of them as had 
the gift ^ being enabled to fupport themfei^es (with* 
mt tithes ) by the latter^ may^ by the help of the 
former y become worthy preachers* 

One of his objeftions to academical educa-^ 
tion, as it was then conduced, is, that men* 
defigned for orders in the Church were per- 
mitted to aft plays, wiithirg and unboning their 
clergy limbs to all the antick and di/honejl gejlures 
ef Trincalos buffoons and hawds^ projlituting 
the Jhame of that meni/lry which they hady or were 
neat havings to the eyes of courtiers and courts 
ladies f ihcir grooms and tnademotfelles* 

This is fiifEciently peevifh in a man, who, 
when he mentions his exile from the college, 
relates, with gieat luxuriance, the coinpenfa- 
tion which the pleafures of the theatre afford 
liim. Plays were therefore only criminal •when 
tliey were afted by academicks. 

By the mention of this name he evidently refers to Albu- 
mazar, a(5ted at Cambiidge in 1614. Ignoramus and other 
plays were performed at the fame time. Thepradlxce as then 
veiy fiequent The lail dramatick performance at either uni-t 
verfity w as The Grateful Fatr, written by Chriflopher Smart, 
-and reprefented at Pembroke College, Cambiidge, about 
3747 - ^ 


He 
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He went to the nniverfity with a defign of 
entering into the church, but in time altered 
his mind ; for he declared, that whoever be- 
came a clergyman muft ^ fubferibe flave, and 
take an oath withal, which, unlefs he took 
with a confcience that coidd not retch, he 
muft ftraight perjure himfelf. He tliought 
“ it better to prefer a blamelefs filence before 
** the office of fpeaking, bought and begun 
with fervitude and forfwearing.’* 

Thefe expreffions are, I find, applied to the 
fubfeription of the Articles; but it feems 
more probable that they relate to canonical 
obedience. 1 know not any of the Articles 
which feem to thwart his opinions : but the 
tlaoughts of obedience, whether canonical or 
civil, raifed his indignation. 

His unwillingnefs to engage in tlie miniftry, 
perhaps not yet advanced to a fettled refolution 
of declining it, appears in a letter to one of 
his friends, who had reproved his fufpended 
and dilatory life, which he feems to have im- 
puted to an infatiable curiofity, and fantaftick 
luxury of various knowledge. To this he 
writes a cool and plaufible anfwer, in which 
he endeavours to perfuade him that the delay 

proceeds 
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proceeds not from the delights of defultory 
ftudy, but from the defire of obtaining more 
fitnefs for his talk; and that he goes on, not 
taking thought of being late, fo it give advantage U 
he more fit^ 

When he left the univerfity, he returned to 
his father, then refiding at Horton in Buck- 
inghamfliire, with whom he lived five years ; 
in which time he is faid to have read all the 
Greek and Latin writers. With what limita- 
tions this univerfality is to be underftood, who 
lhall inform us ? 

It might be fuppofed, that he who read fo 
jtnuch ftiould have done nothing elfe ; but Mil- 
ton found time to write the Mafque of Comm, 
which was prefented at Ludlow, tlien tlie reli- 
dence of the Lord Prefident of Wales, in 
1634; and had the honour of being afted by 
the Earl of Bridgewater’s fons and daughter. 
The fiftion is derived from Homer’s Circe ^ ; 

but 

* It has neverthelefs its foiin< 3 ation iii reality*. The earl o£ 
Bridgewater being prefident of Wales in the year 1634, had 
hisrefidence at Ludlow-caftle in Shropfliire, at 'which time 
loid Brackly and Mr. Egerton his fons, and lady Alice Egertm 
bis daughter, pafling through a place called the Hay-wood 
foreft, or Haywood m Herefordlhire, were benighted; and the 

lady 
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but we never can refufe to any modern the 

liberty of borrowing from Homer : 

— a quo ceu fonte perenni 

Vatum Picriis ora rigantur aquis* 

His next produ£i:ion was 'LycUas, an elegy, 
written in 1637, on the death of Mi*. Kjiig, 
the foil of Sir John King, fecretary for Ire- 

lady for a fhort time loft : this accident beings related to their 
father upon their arrival at his caftle, Milton, at the reqneft of 
his friend Heniy Lawes, who taught mufic in the family, wrote 
this mafque Lawes fet it to mufic, and it was a< 51 :ed on Mi- 
cnaelmas night; the two brothers, the young lady, and Lawes 
himfelf, beaimg each a part in the reprefentation 
The lady Alice Egerton became afterwards the wife of the 
earl of Caibury, who at his feat called Golden*grove, m Caer-* 
martheiilhire, haibored Dr. Jeremy Taylor in the time of the 
■Ufurpation. Among the doftor’s fermons is one on her death, 
in which her charadler is finely pourtrayed. Her fifter, lady 
Maty, was given in marriage to lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

Notwithftandmg Dr. Johnfon’s affertion, that the fidlion is 
derived from Homer’s Circe, it may be conjeiftured, that it was 
rather taken fiom the Comusof Erycius Puteanus, in which, 
under the fidlion of a dream, the charafters of Coraus and his 
attendants are delineated, and the delights of fenfualifts expofed 
and reprobated. This little tract was publilhed at Louvain in 
i6ii, and afterwards at Oxford in 1634, the very year in 
which Milton’s Comus was written. H. 

Milton evidently was indebted to the Old Wim$ Tak of 
George Peele for the plan of Comus, E. 

land 
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land in the time of Elizabeth, James, and 
Charles, King was much a favourite at Cam- 
bridge, and many of the wits joined to do ho**- 
nour to his memory. Milton^s acquaintance 
with the Italian writers may be difeovered by 
a mixture of longer and Ihorter verfes, accord- 
ing to the rules of Tufean poetry, and hiss 
malignity to the Church by fome lines winch 
are interpreted as threatening its extermina- 
tion. 

He Is fuppofed about this time to have writ- 
ten his Arcades ; for while he lived at Horton 
he ufed fometimes to fteal from his ftudies a 
few days, which he fpent at Harefieid, the 
lioufe of the countefs dowager of Derby, 
where the Arcades made paitof a dramatick 
entertainment. 

He began now to grow weary of the coun- 
try : and had fome purpofe of taking cham- 
bers in the Inns of Court, when the death of 
his mother fet him at liberty to travel, for which 
he obtained his father’s confent, and Sir Henry 
Wotton’s direftions, with the celebrated pre- 
cept of prudence, / penjieri Jlretti, ed il vlfe fei^ 
elio , thoughts clofe, and looks 
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In 1638 he left E^igland, and went Sift to 
Pans, where, by the favour of Lord Scuda^ 
morey he had the opportunity of vifitmg Gro^ 
tius^ then refiding at the Fiench court as am- 
baflador from Chriflma of Sweden. From 
Paris he hafted into Italy, of which he had 
with particular diligence ftudled the language 
and literature : and though he feems to have 
intended a very quick perambulation of the 
country, ftaid two months at Florence , where 
he found his way into the academies, and pro- 
duced his compofitions with fuch applaufe 
as appears to have exalted him in his own opi- 
nion, and confirmed him in the hope, that, 

by labour and mtenfe ftudy, which,” fays 
he, I take to be my portion in this life, 
‘‘joined with a ftrong propenlity of nature,’* 
he might “ leave fomething fo written to after- 
“ times, as they fliould not willingly let it 
“ die.” 

It appears, in all his writings, that he had 
the ufual concomitant of great abilities, a lofty 
and fteady confidence in himfelf, perhaps not 
without fome contempt of others ; for fcarcely 
any man ever wrote fo much, and praifed fo 
few. Of his praife he was very frugal , as he 

fet 
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fet its value high, and confidered his mentioa 
of a name as a fecurity againft the wafte of 
time, and a certain prefervation from oblivion# 

At Florence he could. not indeed complain 
that his merit wanted diftin&ion. Carlo Dati 
prefeiited him with an encomiaftic infcription, 
in the tumid lapidary fryle; and Francini 
wrote him an ode, of which the firll ftanza is 
only empty noife, thS reft are perhaps too 
diffufe on common topicks; but the laft is 
natural and beautiful. 

Fiom Florence he went to Sienna, and from 
Sienna to Rome, where he was again received 
with kindnefs by the Learned and the Great. 
Holftenius, the keeper of the Vatican Library, 
who had refided three years at Oxford, intro- 
duced him to Cardinal Barbenm and he, at 
a mulical entertainment, waited for him at the 
door, and led him by the hand into the aflem- 
biy. Here Selvaggi praifed him in a diftich, 
and Sallilli in a tetraftick : neither of them of 
much value. The Italians were gamers by 
this literary commerce, for the encomiums 
with which Milton repaid Sallilli, though not 
fecure againft a ftern grammarian, turn the 
balance indifputably in Milton’s favour. 

K 2 
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Of thefe Italian teftimonies, poor as they 
are, he was proud enough to publifli them be- 
fore his poems ; though he fays, he cannot be 
fufpe£ted but to known that they were 
faid non tarn de //?, quam fupra fe. 

At Rome, as at Florence, he ftaid only two 
months ; a time indeed fufScient, if he de- 
liied only to ramble with an explainer of its 
antiquities, or to view palaces and count pic- 
tures , but certainly too fliort for the contem- 
plation of learning, policy, or manners. 

From Rome he pafled on to Naples, in 
company of a hermit, a companion from 
whom little could be expe&ed, yet to him 
Milton owed his introdufliion to Manfo mar- 
quis of Villa, who had been before the patron 
of Taflb. Manfo was enough delighted with 
his accompliftiments to honour him with a 
forry diftich, in which he commends him for 
every thing but his religion-, and Milton, in 
return, addreffed him in a Latin poem, which 
muft have raifed an high opinion of Englifli 
elegance and literature. 

His purpofe was now to have vifited Sicily 
and Greece; but, hearing of the diffeiences 
between the king and parliament, he thought 

it 
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it proper to haftcn home, rather than pafs his 
life in foreign amufements while his country- 
men were contending for their rights# He 
therefore came back to Rome, though the mer- 
chants informed him of plots iaid againft him 
by the Jefuits, for the liberty of his converfa- 
tions on religion. He had fenfe enough to 
judge that there was no danger, and therefore 
kept on his way, and afted as before, neither 
obtruding nor Ihunning controverfy. He had 
perhaps given fome offence by vifiting Galileo, 
then a pnfbner in the mquifition for pliilofo- 
phical herefy, and at Naples he was told by 
hlanfo, that, by his declarations on icligious 
queftions, he had excluded himfelf from fome 
diftinftions which he fhould otheiwife have 
paid him# But fucii conduft, though it did 
not pleafe, was yet fufficiently fafe , and Mil- 
ton ftaid two months more at Rome, and went 
on to. Florence witliout moleftation. 

From Florence he vifited Lucca, He after- 
wards went to Venice , and having fent away a 
coUeftion of mufic and other books, travelled 
to Geneva, which he probably confidered as 
the metropolis of orthodoxy. 

K3. 
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Here he repofed, as in a congenial element, 
and became acquainted with John Diodati and 
Frederick Spanheim^ two learned profelTors of 
Divinity. From Geneva he paffed through 
France ; and came heme, after an abfcnce of 
a year and three months* 

At his return he heard of the death of his 
ftiend Charles Diodati , a man whom it is rea- 
fonable to fuppofe of great merit, lince he was 
thought by Milton worthy of apoem^ inti-, 
tuled, Epttaphium Damonisy written with the 
common but childilh imitation of paftoral 
life. 

He now hired a lodging at the houfe of one 
Ruflel, a taylor in St* Bride’s Chuich-yard, 
and undertook the education of John and Ed- 
ward Philips,, his Mer’s fons. Finding his 
rooms too little, he took a houfe and garden 
in Aldeifgate-ftreet^,. which was not then fo 

much, 

^ This is inaccurately expreffed j Philips, and Dr. Newton 
after him, fay a garden houfe, i. e. a houfe fituate in a gaiden, 
and of which there were efpecialiy in the north fubuibs of 
London very many, if not few elfe. The term is technical, 
and frequently occurs in the Athen. and Fafe. Oxon. The 
meaning thereof may be coUedled from the art cie Thomas 

Famabe> 
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much out of the world as it is now , and chofc 
his dwelling at the upper end of a paflage, that 
he might avoid the noife of the ftreet. Here 
he received more boys, to be boarded and in- 
llrufted. 

Let not our veneration for Milton forbid us 
to look with fome degree of merriment on 
great piomifes and fmall performance, on the 
man who haftens home, becaufe his country- 
men aie contending for their liberty, . and, 
when he reaches the fcene of aftion, vapours 
away his patrio-tifm in a private boarding- 
fchool. This is the period of his life from 
which all his biographers feem inclined to 
Ihrink, They are unwilling that Milton fhould 
be degiaded to a fchool-mafter ; but, fince it 
cannot be denied that he taught boys, one finds 
out that he taught for nothing, and another 
that his motive was only zeal for the propaga- 
tion of learning and virtue , and all tell what 
they do not know to be true, only to excufe 

Farnabe, the famous fchoolnaaftei , of whom the author fays,, 
that he taught 111 Goldfmith’s Rents, m Cnpplegate paiilb, be^ 
hind Redcrofs-Hieet, where were large gardens andhandfomfr 
houfes, MilCon,’'s houfe in Jewin-ftieet was alfo a gaiden- 
houfe, as were indeed moft of liis dwellings ^ter his fettleraent 
la London. H. 

K 4, an 
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an aft which no wife man will confider as in 
itfelf difgraceful. His father was alive > Ins 
allowance was not ample , and he fnpplied its 
deficiencies by honeft and nfeful employ- 
ment- 

It is told, that in the art of education he 
performed wonders , and a formidable lift is 
given of the authors, Greek and Latin, that 
were read in Alderfgate-ftreet, by youth be- 
tween ten and fifteen or fixteen years of age- 
Thofe who tell or receive thefe ftories fliould 
confider tliat nobody can be taught fafter than 
he can learn. The fpeed of the horfenian 
muft be limited by the power of his horfe. 
Every' man, that has ever undertaken to m- 
ftruft others, can tell what flow advances he 
has been able to make, and how much patience 
it requires to recall vagrant inattention, to fti- 
Hinlate fluggifh indifference, and to rcftify ab- 
furd mifapprehenfion. 

The purpofe of Milton,, as it feems, was to^ 
to teach fomething more folid than tlie com- 
mon literature of Schools, by reading thofe 
authors that treat of phyfical fubjefts-; fuch 
as the Georgick, and agronomical treatifes of 
the ancients. This was a fcheme of improve-. 

meat 
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ment which feems to have bufied many literary 
proje&ors of that age. Cowley, who had more 
means than Milton of knowing what was wait- 
ing to the embellifhments of life, formed the 
fame plan of education in his imaginary Col- 
lege. 

But the truth is, that the knowledge of ex- 
ternal nature, and the feiences which that 
knowledge requires or includes, are not the 
great or the frequent bufinefs of the human 
mind. Whether we provide for aftion or con- 
verfation, whether we wifli to be ufeful or 
pleafing, the firft requifite is tlie religious and 
moral knowledge of right and wrong the next 
is an acquaintance with the hiftory of mankind, 
and with thofe examples which may be faid to 
embody truth, and prove by events the reafon- 
ablenefs of opinions. Prudence and Juftice 
are viitues and excellences of all times and of 
all places we are perpetually moralifts, but wo 
are geqpietricians only by chance. Our inter- 
courfe with intelledual nature is neceflary, our 
fpeculations upon matter are voluntary, and at 
leifure. Phyfiological learning is of fuch rare 
emergence, that one man may know another 
half his life without being able to eftxmate hisr. 

m 
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ikill in hydroftaticks or aftronomy; but hig 
moral and prudential charafter immediately ap- 
pears. 

Thofe authors, therefore, are to be read at 
fchools that fupply moft axioms of prudence, 
moft principles of moial truth, and moft ma- 
terials for converfation ; and thefe purpofes. 
are heft ferved by poets, oiatois, and hifto- 
rians. 

Let me not be ceniured for this digreffion as 
pedantick or paradoxical , for if I have Milton 
againft me, I have Socrates on my fide. It 
was his labour to turn philofophy from the 
ftudy of nature to fpeculations upon life , but 
the innovators whom I oppofe are turning off 
attention from life to nature. They feem to< 
think, that we are placed here to watch the 
growth of plants, or the motions of the ftars. 
Socrates was latlier of opinion, that what we 
had to learn was, how to do good, and avoid 
evil. 

oJIt rot lu iMydpom huzovt rirviclau 

Of inftitutioas we may judge by their effeSs. 
From this wonder-working academy, I do not 
know that there ever proceeded #ny man very 

emi- 
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eminent for knowledge: its only genuine 
produd, I believe, is a fmall Hiftory of Poe- 
tiy, written in Latin by his nephew PhilipSj, 
of which perhaps none of my readers has ever 
heard 

That in his fchool, as in every thing elfe 
which he undertook, he loomed witli great 
diligence, theie is no reafon for doubting. One 
pait of his method deferves general imitation. 
He was careful to inftru^k his fcholars m reli- 
gion. Every Sunday was fpent upon theology ; 
of which he diftated a fliort fyftem, gathered 
from the writers that were then falhionable in 
Dutch univerlities. 

He fet his pupils an example of hard ftudy 
and fpare diet , only now and then he allowed 
himfelf to pafs a day of feftivity and indulgence 
with fome gay gentlemen of Gray’s Inn., 

He now began to engage in the controverfies^ 
of the times, and lent his breath to blow the, 

^ “ We may be fuie at leaft, that Dr. Johnfon had never 
^ feen the book he fpeaks of j for it is entirely compofed in 
Enghlh, though its title begins with two Latin words, ‘ The-* 
atriim Poetainm j or A complete CoUedhon of the Poets,* 
&,c. a circumftance that probably ninlled the biographer of 
Milton**' European 1787. p. 3SS. E.. 


flames- 
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flames of contention. In 1641 he pnbliflied a 
’treatife of Reformation^ in two books, againft 
the eftablifhed Church ; being willing to help 
the Puritans, who were, he fays, inferior to 
the Prelates in learning. 

Hall, bifliop of Norwich, had piiblilhed an 
Humble RjmonJirance^ in defence of Epifcopacy; 
to which, in 1641, fix minifters^', of whofe 
names the firft letters made the celebiated word 
Sme^ymnuuSf gave their Anfwer. Of this An- 
fwer a Confutation was attempted by the learn- 
ed UJher , and to the Confutation Milton pub- 
liflied a Reply, intituled,, Of Prelatical Epifcopa^ 
ry, and whether it may be deduced from the Apof 
iolical TimeSy by mrtue of thofe tejiimomes which 
are alhdged to that purpofe in fame late ireatifes^ 
one wha eof goes under the name of James Lord Bi* 
Jhop of Armagh, 

I have tranlcribed this title to Ihew, by his 
contemptuous mention of Uftier, that he had 
now adopted the puritanical favagenefs of man- 
ners» His next work was. The Reafon of Church 
Government urgedagainJiPrelacy^ by MrfohnMdton^ 

* Stephen Marfliall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Yovmg, Mat* 
thew Newcomen, Wdham Spinftow. E* 
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1642. In this hook he difcovers, not with 
oftentations exultation, but with calm confi- 
dence, his high opinion of his own powers ; 
and promifes to undertake fomething, he yet 
knows not what, that may be of ufe and ho- 
nour to his country. This,’* fays he, is 
not to be obtained but by devout prayer to 
that Eternal Spirit that can enrich with all 
utterance and knowledge, and fends out his 
Seraphim with the hallowed fire of his altar, 
to touch and purify the lips of whom he 
pleafes. To this muft be added, induftrious 
and feleft reading, fteady obfervation, and 
** infight into all feemly and generous arts and 
affairs ; till which in fome meafure be com- 
paft, I refufe not to fuftain this expeSa- 
‘‘ tion.” From a piomife like this, at once 
fervid, pious, and rational, might be expelled 
the Paradtfe Loft. 

He publifhed the fame year two more pam- 
phlets, upon the fame queftion. To one of 
his antagonifts, who affirms that he was vomited 
out of the unmrftty^ he anfwers, in general terms ; 

^ The Fellows of the College wherein I fpent 
fome years, at my parting, after I had taken 
two degrees, as the manner is, fignified ma- 

"'ny 
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ny times how much better it would content 
that I fhould ftay.-^As for the common ap- 
probation or diflike of that place, as now it 
is, that I fliould efteem or difefteem myfelf 
the more for that, too fimple is the anfwer- 
er, if he think to obtain with me. Of fmall 
praftice were the phylician who could not 
judge, by what Ihe and her fitter have of 
long time vomited, that the worfer fluff fhe 
ftrongly keeps in her ftomach, but the better 
** fhe is ever kecking at, and is queafy fhe vo« 
mits now out of ficknefs ; but before it will 
be well with her, fhe mutt vomit with ftrong 
phyfick. The univerfity, in the time of her 
better health, and my younger judgement, 
1 never greatly admired, but now much 
lefs.’" 

This is furely the language of a man who 
thinks that he has been injured. He proceeds 
to defcribe tlie courfe of his conduft, and the 
tram of his thoughts ; and, becaufe he has been 
fufpefted of incontinence, gives an account of 
his own purity : That if I be juftly charged/’ 
fays he, with this crime, it may come upon 
me with tenfold fhame.” 


The 
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The ftyle of his piece is rough, and fucii 
perhaps was that of his antagonift. This 
roughnefs he juftifies, by great examples in a 
long digreflion. jSometimes he tries to be hu- 
morous: “ Left I ftiould take him for fome 
chaplain in hand, fome fquire of the body 
to his prelate, one who ferves not at the al- 
tar only but at the Court-cupboard, he will 
beftow on us a pretty model of himfelf; and 
fets me out half a dozen ptifical mottoes, 
<< wherever he had them, hopping fliort in the 
“ meafure of convullion fits ; in which labour 
the agony of his wit having fcaped narrowly, 
inftead of well fized periods, he greets us 
with a quantity of thumb-ring pofies. — And 
thus ends this feftioii, or rathei dilleftion of 
himfelf.’’ Such is the controveifial merri- 
ment of Milton, his gloomy feiioufncfs is yet 
moie ofTenfive. Such is his malignity, that 
hell growi darker at his frown* 

His father, after Reading was taken by EJfesf^ 
came to refide in his houfe ; and his fchool in- 
cieafed* At Whitfuntide, in his tlnrty-fifth 
year, he mained Mary, the daughter of Mr^ 
Powel, ajuftice of the peace in Oxfordlhire. 
He biouglft l^er to town with him, and expect- 
ed 
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ed all the advantages of a conjugal life. The 
lady, however, feems not much to have de- 
lighted in the pleafures of fpare diet and hard 
lludy; for, as Philips relates,, having for a 
month led a philofophic life, after having 
been ufed at home to a great houfe, and 
much company and joviality, her friends, 
polhbly by her own defire, made earneft fuit 
to have her company the remaing part of the 
fummer-, which was granted, upon a promifc 
of her return at Michaelmas.’^ 

Milton was too bufy to much mifs his wife : 
he purfued his ftudles ; and now and then vi- 
fited the Lady Margaret Leigh, whom he has 
mentioned in one of his fonnets At laft Mi- 
chaelmas arrived , but the Lady had no inclina- 
tion to return to the fuUen gloom of her huL 
band’s habitation, and therefore veiy willingly 
forgot her promife. He fent her a letter, bu^ 
had no anfwer ; he fent more with the fame 
fuccefs. It could be alledged that letters mif- 
carry; he tiierefore difpatched a meflenger, 
being -by this time too angry to go himfelf. His 
meflenger was fent back with fome contempt. 
The family of the Lady were Cavaliers. 

In 
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In a man \Thofe opinion of his own men# 
was like Milton’s, lefs provocation than tins 
might have raifed violent refentment. Milton 
foon determined to repudiate her for difobe- 
dience , and, being one of thofe who could ea- 
fily find aigumeiiis to jnftify inclination, pub- 
hlhed (in 1644) The Do£irim and Difcipline of 
Divorce , which was followed by The Judgement 
of Martin Bucer, concerning Divorce \ and tlie 
next year, his Tetrachordon, ExpofiUom upon 
the four chief Places of Scripture which treat f 
Mary lage^ 

This innovation was oppofed, as might be 
esepefted, by the clergy, who, then hold- 
ing their famous aflembly at Wellminfter, pro- 
cured that the author fliould be called befoie 
the Lords , but that Houfe,” fays Woodj, 
whether approving the dodtnne^ or not fa- 
vounng his accufers, did foon difmifs him/^ 
There feems not to have been much written 
againft him, nor any thing by any writer of 
eminence. The antagonift that appeared is 
ftyled by him, a Serving Man turned Solmtoi^^ 
Howel in his letters mentions the new 
with contempt, and it was, I fuppofe, riionght 
more worthy of deiifion tlian of conftitatjon. 
VoL. L L He 
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He complains of this negleft in two fonnets, 
of which the firft is contemptiblcy and the fe- 
cond not excellent. 

From this time it is obferved that he became 
an enemy to the Piefbyterians, whom he had 
favoured before. He that changes his party by 
his humour, is nor more virtuous than he tliat 
changes it by fiis intereft ; he loves himfelf ra- 
ther than truth. 

His wife and her relations now found that 
Milton was not an unrefiftmg fufferer of inju- 
ries , and perceiving that he had begun to put 
his doftrine in praftice, by courting a young 
woman of great accom|>Iiihments, the daughter 
of one Doftor Davis, who was however not 
ready to comply, they refolved to endeavour a 
re-union. He went fometimes to the houfe of 
one Blackborough his i elation, in the lane of 
St. Martin’s-Ie-Graiid, and at*one of his ufual 
vifits was furprifed to fee his wife come from 
another room, and implore forgivenefs on her 
knees. He refifted her mtieaties for a while: 
but partly,” fays Philips, his own geiie- 
rous nature, more inclinable to reconcilia- 
tion than to perfeverance m anger or revenge, 
and partly tlie fhrong interceffion of fiiends 
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Oil both fides, foon brought him to an islOl 
of oblivion and a firm league of peace/’ It 
were injurious to omit, that Milton, afterwards 
received her father and her brothers 111 his own 
houfe, when they were diftrefied, with othe/ 
Royalills 

He publifhed about the fame time his Areo^ 
pagitzca, a Speech of Mr. John Milton for the 
liberty of unlicenfed Printing, The danger of fuch 
unbounded liberty, and the danger of bounding 
it, have produced a pioblein in the fcience of 
Government, which human underftandmg 
fcems hitherto unable to foive. If nothing 
may be publifhed but what civil authority fliall 
have previoufly approved, power muil always 
be the ftandaid of truth, if every dreamer of 
innovations may propagate his projeSs, there 
can be no fettlement, if every murmuier at 
government may difFufe difeontent, there can 
be noipcace , and if every fceptick in theology 
may teach his follies, <tiiere can be no leligion. 
The remedy agamft thefe evils is to punilh tire 
authors , for it is yet allowed that every fociety 
may punMi, though not prevent, tlie publica^ 
tion of opinions, urhich that fociety lhall think 
peinicioiis, but this pumlhment^ »tlio«gh it 

L 
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may crufli the author, promotes the book ; and 
it feems not more reafonable to leave the right 
of printing unreftrained, becaufe writers may 
be afterwards cenfured, than it would be to 
Heep with doors unbolted, becaufe by our laws 
we can hang a thief. 

But whatever were his engagements, civil or 
domeftic, poetry was never long out of his 
thoughts. 

About this time (1645) a colleftion of his 
Latin and Englilh poems appeared, in which 
the Allegro and Penferofo^ with fome others, 
were firft publifhed. 

He had taken a larger houfe in Barbican for 
the reception of fchoiars ; but the nume- 
rous relations of his wife, to urhom he gene- 
roufly granted refuge for a while, occupied his 
rooms. In time, however, they went away , 
and the houfe again, fays Philips, now 
^ looked like a houfe of the Mufes^ .only^ 
though tlie acceffion of fchoiars was not 
great. Polhbly his having proceeded fo far 
in t^e education of youth, may liave been 
the occafion of his adverfaries calling him 
** pedagogue and fchool-mafter , whereas it is 
well kiJown he never fet up for a pubhck 

‘‘ fclfool^ 
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fchool, to teach all the young fry of a parifli ; 
but only was willing to impart his learning 
and knowledge to his relations, and the fons 
of gentlemen who were his intimate friends , 
and that neither his writings nor his way of 
‘‘ teaching favoured m the leaft of pedantry/* 
Thus laboiioufly does his nephew extenuate 
what cannot be denied, and what might be 
confefied without difgrace. Milton was not a 
man who could become mean by a mean em- 
ployment. This, however, his warm§ft friends 
feem not to have found ; they therefore Ihift 
and palliate. He did not fell literature to all 
comers at an open fliop ; he was a chamber- 
milliner, and meafured his commodities to his 
fiiends. 

Philips, evidently impatient of viewing him 
in this ftate of degradation, tells us that it was 
not long continued , and, to raife his charadler 
again, has a mind to inveft him with military 
fplendour He is much miftaken,** he fays, 

‘‘ if there was not about tliis time a defign of 
making him an adjutant-general in Sir Wil^ 
^Miarn Wallei’s army. But the new-model- 
ling of the army proved an obflruftion to 
the defign.’* An event cannot be fet at a 
L 3 much 
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much greater diftance than by having been only 
deftgned^ about fame tlme^ If a man he mi much mtf- 
taken. Milton fliall be a pedagogue no longer, for, 
if Philips be not much miftajken, fomebody at 
fome time defigned him for a foldier. 

About the time that the army was new-mo- 
delled (1645) he removed to a fmaller houfe 
in* Holbourn, which opened backward into 
Lincoln^s-Inn-Fields. He is not known to 
have publilhed any thing afterwards till the 
King’s death, when, finding his murdereis 
condemned by the Prefbyterians, he wrote a 
treatife to juftify it, and to comfoje the minds of 
the people. 

He m|ide fome Remarks on the Articles of 
Peace between Ormond and the Irijh Rebels. 
While he contented himfelf to write, lie per- 
haps did only what his confcience diftated , 
and if he did not very vigilantly watch the in- 
fluence of his own paffions, and the gradual 
prevalence of opinions, firfl wiQingly admitted 
and then habitually indulged, if objections, 
by being overlooked, were forgotten, and de- 
fire fuperinduced conviction ; he yet Ihared on- 
ly the common weaknefs of mankind,, and 
might be no lefs fincere than his opponents 

But 
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But as fa£tion feldom leaves a man honeft, 
lioweverit might find him, Milton is fufpefted 
of having interpolated the book called icon Ba^ 
which the Council of State, to whom 
he was now made Latin fecretary, employed 
him to cenfiirc, by infertmg a prayer taken 
from Sidney’s Arcadia^ and imputing it to the 
King; whom he charges, in his Iconoclajles^ 
with the ufe of this prayer, as with a heavy 
crime, in the indecent language with which 
profperity had emboldened the advocates forre* 
bellion to infult all that is venerable or great: 
Who would have imagined fo little fear in 
him of the true all-feemg Deity — as, imnie- 
diately before his death, to pop into the 
hands of the grave bifliop that attended him, 
as a fpecial relique of his faintly exercifes, a 
prayer ftolen word for word from tlie mouth 
of a heathen woman pi ay mg to a heathen 

The papeis which the King gave to Dr* 
Juxon on the fcaffold, the regicides took away, 
fo^that they were at leaft the pubhfliers of this 
prayer ; and Dr.. Birch, who had examined tfie 
queftion with great care, w'asanclined to think 
them the forger's. The ufe of it by adaptation 
L 4 was 
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was innocent ; and they who could fo noifily 
cenfure it, with a little extenfion of their ma- 
lice could contrive what they wanted to accufe. 

' King Charles the Second, being now fhel- 
tered in Holland, employed Salmafius, profef- 
for of Polite Learning at Leyden, to write a de- 
fence of his father and of monarchy , and, to ex- 
cite his induftry, gave him, as was reported, 
a hundred Jacobufes. Salmafius was a man 
oflhillin languages, knowledge of antiquity, 
and.fagacity of emendatory criticifm, alraoft 
exceeding all hope of human attainment , and 
having, by exceffive piaifes, been confirmed in 
gteat confidence of himfelf, though he pioba- 
bly had not much confidercd tlie principles of 
fociety or the rights of government, undertook 
the employment without diflruft of his own 
qualifications , and, as his expedition in writ- 
ing was wonderful, in 1649 publilhed Defenfa 
Jiegts, 

To this Milton was required to write a fuf- 
ficient anfwer ; which he performed (1651) in 
fuch a manner, that Hobbes declared himfelf 
unable to decide whofe language was beft, or 
whofe arguments were worfl* In my opinion, 
Milton’s periods are fmoother, neater, and 
more pointed, but he delights himfelf with 

teazing 
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teazmg his adverfary as much as with confuting 
him. He makes a foolifli allufion of Salmalius, 
whofe doftrine he confiders as ic/vile and 
unmanly, to the ftream of Salmacu^ which 
whoever entered left half his virility behind 
him. Salmalius was a Frenchman, and was 
unhappily married to a fcold. Tu es Gallus, 
fays Milton, ut aiunt^ nimium gaflinaceus. 
But his fupreme pleafure is to tax his adverfa- 
ry, fo renowned for criticifm, with vitious 
Latin. He opens his book with telling that 
he has ufed Perfona^ which, according to Mil- 
ton, fignifies only a Majk^ in a fenfe not 
known to the Romans, by applying it as we 
apply Perfon^ But as Nemelis is always on the 
watch, it is memorable that he has enforced 
the charge of a folecifm by an expreffion in it- 
felf grofly foleciftical, when for one of tliofe 
fuppofed blunders, he fays, as and I 
think feme one bpfore him, has remarked? 
propina te grammatijiis tub vapulandum. From 
vapu!o^ which” has a palEve fenfe, vapuiandus 
can never be derived. No man forgets his ori- 
ginal trade: the rights of nations, and oP 
kings, fink into queftions of grammar, if gram^ 
marians difeufs them. 


MH- 
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Milton, when he undertook this anfwer, was 
weak of body and dim of fight ; but his will 
was forward, and what was wanting of health 
was fupplied by zeal. He was rewarded with 
a thoufand pounds, and his book was much 
read ; for paradox, recommended by Ipirit and 
elegance, eafily gains attention , and he who 
told every man that he was equal to his King^ 
could hardly want an audience. 

That the performance of Salmafius was not 
difperfed with equal rapidity, or read with 
equal eagernefs, is very ciedible. He taught only 
the Hale doflrine of authority, and the un- 
pleafing duty of fubmiffion ; and he had been 
fo long not only the monarch but the tyrant 
of literature, that almoft all mankind were de- 
lighted to find him defied and mfulted by a 
new name, not yet confidered as any one’s ri- 
val. If Chriftina, as is faid, commended the 
Defence of the People, her purpofe muft be to 
torment Salmafius, who was then at her Court , 
for neither her civil llation n6r her natuial 
character could difpofe them to favour the 
doftrine, who was by birth a queen, and by 
temper defpotick» 


That 
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That Salm^ua wats, frorft the appfetrafice of 
Milton’s book, treated with neglei^' there is 
not much proof, but to a i^an fo long accuf- 
tomed to admiration, a little praife pf his an- 
tagonift would be fulEciendy oiF^nfive, and 
might incline him to leave Sweden, /rom 
which, howev^;^l lip. was difmilTedj^not with 
any mark of contempt, but with a train of at- 
tendance fcarce lefs than regal. 

He prepared a reply, which, left as was 
iinperfea, was publiflied by his fon in the 
year of the Reftauration. In the beginning, 
being probably moft in pain for his Latinityv 
he endeavours to defend his ufe of the word 
perfona ; but, if I remember right, he milTes a 
better authority than any that he has founds 
that of Juvenal in his fourth fatire: 

— Quid agis cum dira & fbedior omai 

Cl imine perj^ona eft ? 

As Salmafius reproached Milton with lo£ng 
his eyes in the quarrel, Milton delighted him- 
felf with the belief daat he had fliortened Sal- 
niafius’s life, and both perhaps with more ma- 
lignity than reafon. Salmalius died at the Spa, 
Sept. 3, 1653 , and, as contcovertifts are com- 
monly 
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monly faid to be killed by their lafi: difputey 
Iv^ilton was flattered with the credit of deftioy- 
ing him. 

Cromwell had now dlfmilTed the parliament 
by the authority of which he had deftroyed 
monarchy, and commenced monarch himlblf, 
under the title of proteSot, but with kingly 
and more than kmgly power. That his au- 
thority was lawful, never was pretended, he 
himfelf founded his right only in neceflity; 
but Milton, having now tailed the honey of 
publick employment, would not return to 
hunger and philofophy, but, continuing to 
exercife his office under a manifeft ufurpation, 
betrayed to his power that liberty which he 
had defended. Nothing can be more juft than 
that rebellion Ihouid end in flavery; that he 
who had juftified the murder of his king, for 
fome a£ls which to him feemed unlawful, 
ftiould now fell his fervices, and his flatteries, 
to a tyrant, of whom it was evident that he 
could do nothing lawful. 

He had now been blind for fome years , but 
his vigour of intelleft was fuch, that he was not 
difabled to difeharge his office of Latin fecretary, 
or continue his controyerflesc His mind was 
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too eager to be diverted, and too llrong to be 
fiibdued. 

About this time his firft wife died in child 
bed, having left him three daughters. As he 
probably did not much love her, he did no‘ 
long continue the appearance of lamenting her 
but after a fhort time married Catherine, the 
daughter of one captain Woodcock of Hack- 
ney ; a woman doubtlefs educated in opinions 
like his own. She died within a. year, of 
childbirth, or feme diftemper that folio it; 
and her hufband honoured her memory '\^ifh a 
poor fonnet. 

The firft Reply to Milton’s Defmfto Populi 
was publillred in 1651, called Apologia pro Rege 
^ Populo AnghcanOy contra Johannis Polypragma^ 
ihi ( alias Milioni ) defenftonem dejirudfiva7n Regis 
lA Populi^ Of tliis the author was not known ; 
but Milton and his nephew Philips, under 
whofe name he publifhed an anfwer fo much 
corrected by him, that it might be called his 
own, imputed it to Bramhal; and, knowing 
him no friend to regicides thought themfelves 
at liberty to treat him as if they had known 
what they only fufpeded* 


Next 
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Ntxt year appeared Regit Sanguinis clamor ad 
Coelwn, Of this the author was Peter du Mou- 
lin, who was aRerwards prebendary of Can- 
terbury ; but Morus, or More, a French mi- 
iiifter, having the care of its publication, was 
treated as the writer by Milton in his Defenfto 
Secunda^ and overwhelmed by fuch violence of 
inveftive,' that he began to fhrink under the 
tempelb, and gave his perfecutors the means of 
knowing the true author. Du Moulin was 
now in 'great danger ; but Milton’s pride ope- 
rated ^gainft his malignity ; and both he and 
liis friends were more willing that Du Moulin 
fliould elbape than that he fliould be convifted 
of miilake. 

In this fecond Defence he Ihews that his 
eloquence is not merely fatirical ,* the rudenefs 
of his inveftive is equalled by the groffnefs of 
■his flattery. “ Deferimur, Cromuelle, tu fo- 
ius fuperes, ad te fumma noftrarum reruns 
rediit, in te fojo confiftit, infuperabili tua? 
virtuti cedimus cunfti, nemine vel oblo- 
qu^ite, nifi qui (3e?quales inaequalis ipfe ho- 
notes fibi quserit,, aut digniori conceffos in- 
videt, aut non inteliigit nihil effe in focietate 
hominum magis ytl Deo gratum, vcl rationi 

a 


con- 
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confentaneum, efle in civitate nihil seqnlus, 
utilms, quam potiii renim dignifEmum. 
Eum te agnofcunt omnes, Cromaelle, ea tu 
civis maxiinus & ^ gloriofiflimus, dux pub- 
“ lici coiifilii, exercitum fortiffimorum impe- 
rator, pater patrijE geflifti. Sic tu fpontaneai 
bonorum omnium & ammitus milla voce fa- 
lutaris.” 

Casfar, when he alTumed the perpetual dlc- 
tatorfliip, had not more fervile or more elegant 
flattery- A tranflation may £hew its fervility ; 
but its elegance is lefs attainable. Having ex- 
pofed the unlkilfulnefs or felfiflinefs of the for- 
mer government, We were left,’’ fays Mil- 
ton, ‘ ‘ to ourfeives : the whole national inte- 
reft fell into your hands, and fubfifts only in 
your abilities* To your virtue, overpower- 
mg and xeflftlefs, every man gives W5iy, ex- 
cept fome who, without equal qualifications, 
‘‘ afpire to equal honours, who envy the dif- 
tiiiftions of merit greater than their own, 
or who have yet to learn, that in the coaii- 
‘^*tion of human fociety notliing is more pleaf- 


^ Jtmay be doubted whether be heie ufed with 

Milton’s boafted purity. i?« gknofa is an tUufincui thmg*, but 
^ir giomjus IS commonly a braggart^ as in mks ghnojus* Dr* J* 
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** ing to God, or more agreeable to reafon, 
than that the higheft mind flionld have the 
** fovereign power. Such, Sir, are you by 
general confefiion ; fuch are the things at- 
** chieved by you, the greatefl: and moft glo- 
^^'rious of our countrymen, the direftor of 
“ our publick councils, the leader of uncon- 
quered armies* the father of your country ; 
for by that title does every good man hail 
you, with fincere and voluntary praife.’’ 
Next year, having defended all that wanted 
defence, he found leifure to defend himfelf 
He undertook his own vindication againft 
More, whom he declares in his title to be juft- 
ly called the author of the R^gI2 SangulnU cla^ 
mor^ In this there is no want of vehemence 
or eloquence, nor does he forget his wonted 
Wit. ‘‘ Morus es ? an Momus ? an uterque 
idem eft?^’ He then remembers that Morus 
is Latin for a Mulberry-tree, and hints at the 
known transformation : 

— Poma alba ferebat 
Quse poll nigra tulit Morus* 

With this piece ended his controverfies: and 
he from this time gave himfelf up to his pri- 
vate jftudies and fais civil employment. 

As 
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As fecretary to the Proteftor he* is fuppofed 
£0 have written the Declaration of the reafons 
for a war with Spain. His agency was confi- 
dered as of great importance ; for when a ticaty 
with Sweden was artfully fufpended, the delay 
was publickly imputed to Mr. Milton’s indiL 
pofition , and the Swedilh agent was provoked 
to expiefs his wonder, that only one m?n 14 
England could write Latin, and that man 
blind. 

Being now forty-feven years old,, and feeing 
liimfeif difencumbered from external interrup- 
tions, he feems to ha^e recolleftcd his former 
purpofes, and to have refumed three great 
works which he had planned for his future em- 
ployment. an epick poem, the hiftoiy of his 
countiy, and a diSionaiy of the Latin tongue* 

To colledl a diftionary, feems a work of all 
others leaft pradicable in a ftate of bhadnefs, 
becaufe It depends upon perpetual and iriiuut^ 
infpcftion and collation. Nor would Milton 
probably have begun it, after he had loft his 
eyes , but having had it always before him, he 
continued it, fays Phihps, alwoji Ins 
dm , hut th^ papers were jo dift.omp 6 jed mddsfiJin\ 
that they could not he fitted for tbs p^ Js» The 
VoL. 1 . M com- 
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compilers of the Latin diftionary, printed 
Cambridge, had the ufe of thofe colleftions in 
three folios , but what was their fate afterwards 
is not known 

To compile a hiftory from various authors, 
when they can only be confulted by other eyes, 
is not eafy, nor poffible, but with more fkilful 
and attentive help than can be commonly ob- 
tained , and it was probably the difficulty of 
confuiting and comparing, that flopped Milton’s 
narrative at the Conqueft , a period at which 

* The Cambridge Di< 5 iionary, pubhfhed in 4to 1693, is no 
other than a copy, with fome fmall additions, of that of Dr. 
Adam Littleton m 1685, by fundiy perfons, of whom, though 
Iheir names are concealed, there is great reafon to conjedluic 
that Milton's nephew, Edward Philips, is one j foi it is ex- 
prefsly faid by Wood, Fafti, vol. 1 . p. 2S6, that Milton's 

Thefaurus” came to his hands, and it is allerted in the pre- 
face theieto, that the editors thereof had the uie of thiee iaige 
folios m mannfcnpt, colle«Sl:ed and digefted into alphabetical or- 
der by Ml. John Milton. 

It has been remarked, that the additions, together with the 
preface abo\€mentioned, and a large part of the title of the 

Cambridge Didlicnary,’' ha\ebeen incorpoiated and punted 
With the ftibfequent editions of Littleton’s DwSlionary,’' till 
tlatof 1735. Vid. Biogr. Brit. 2985, m not. So that for 
aught that appeals to the contraiy, Pinlips was the Lilt poiTeC 
rorofMdton’s MS. H. 


af 
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affairs were not yet very intricate, nor authors 
very numerous. 

For the fubjeS: of his epick poem, after 
much deliberation, long chujing,^ and beginning 
tate^ he fixed upon Paradifs Loji , a defign fo 
comprehenfive, that it could be juftiSed only 
fey fuccefs^ He had once defigned to celebrate 
King Arthur, as he hints in his verfes to Man- 
fus , but Arthur was referved^ fays Fenton, ta 
another dejiiny 

It appears, by fome Iketches of poetical pro- 
jefts left in manufcript, and to be feen m a 
library f at Cambridge, that he had digefted 
his thoughts on this fubjefl: into one of thofe 
wild dramas which were anciently called Myf- 
teries , and Philips had feen what he terms 
part of a tragedy, beginning with the firft ten 
lines of Satan’s addrefs to the Sun. Thefe 
myfteries confift of allegorical perfons, fuch 
as Jujltce^ Mercy^ Faith. Of the tragedy or 
my fiery of Paradtfe L'Jl there aie two plans ; 

* Id eft, to be the fuhje<ft qfan heroic poem, written fay Sir 
Richard BUckmore. H. 
f Tnnity College. R, 
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The Perfons. The Perfons. 


Michael. 

Alofes. 


Chor,us of Angels. 

Divine Juftice, Wif- 

Heavenly Love. 

dom. Heavenly Love^ 

Lucifer. 

The Evening Star, Hef- 

Adam, 1 with the 

perus. 


Eve, J Serpent. 

Chorus of Angels. 

Confcience. 

Lucifer. 


Death. 

Adam. 


Labour, 1 

Eve. 


Sicknefs, j 

Confcience, 


Difcontent, }• Mutes . 

Labour, 


Ignorance, j 

Sicknefs, 


With others , J 

Difcontent, 


Faith. 

Ignorance, 

' Mutes. 

Hope. 

Fear, 

i 

Chanty. 

Death , 

Faith 

Hope. 

Chanty. 

I 


Faradife Lcjl^ 

The Perfons. 

Mofes, uriioKoyt^H^ reconiiting how he af 
fumed his true body , that it corrupts not, be- 

caufe 
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c^ufe It is with God in the mount , declares 
the like with linoch and Elijah , befides the 
purity of the place, that certain pure winds, 
dews, and clouds, preferve it from corruption ; 
whence exhorts to the light of God , ceils they 
cannot fee Adam in the ftate of innocence, by 
reafon of their fin. 


Juftice, 1 what Ihouid become of 

f .fhefeU. 

Wlfdom, J 

Chorus of Angels finging a hymn of the Crea- 
tion. 


ACT II. 

Heavenly Love. 

Evening Star. 

Chorus fing the marriage-fong, and defcilbe 
Paradife. 

ACT IIL 
Lucifer contriving Adam’s rum. 

Choius fears for Adam, and relates Lucifer’s 
rebellion and fall. 

ACT IV. 


Adam, } 

jfaUen. 


3 


eon- 
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Confcience cites them to God’s examination.. 
Chorus bewails^ and teUs the good Adam has. 
loft. 

A C T V. 

Adam and Eve driven out of Paradife. 

prefented by an angel with 

Labour, Grief, Hatred, Envy, War,*^ 

Famine, Peftilence, Sicknefs, Drf- iMutes^ 
content, Ignorance, Fear, Death, J 
To whom he gives their names. Likcwife 
Winter, Heat, Tempeft, &c*. 

Faith, 1 

Hope, > comfort him and iiiftruft him. 

Charity, J 

Chorus briefly concludes. 

Such was his firft defign, which could have 
produced only an allegory, oi myftery. The 
following iketch feems to have attained more 
maturity : 

Adam unparadifed : 

The angel Gabriel, cither defcending or en- 
tering ; ftiewing, fince this globe was created, 
his frequency as much on earth as in heaven , 
defcnbes Paradife* Next,, the Chorus, Ihew- 

ing 
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ing the reafon of his coming to keep his watch 
in Paradife, after Lucifei’s rebellion, by com- 
mand from God ; and withal expreffing his de- 
fire to fee and know more concerning this ex- 
cellent new creature, man. The angel Gabri- 
el, as by his name fignifymg a prince of power, 
tracing Paradife with a more free office, pafies 
by the ftation of the Chorus, and, defired by 
them, relates what he knew of man, as the 
creation of Eve, with their love and marriage. 
After this Lucifer appears , after his overthrow 
bemoans himfelf, feeks revenge on man. The 
Chorus prepare refiftance at his firft approach. 
At laft, after difcourfe of enmity on either fide, 
he departs ; whereat the Chorus fings of the 
battle and vidory in heaven, againft him and 
his accomplices : as before, after the firft aft, 
was fung a hymn of the creation. Here again 
may appear Lucifer, relating and infulting m 
what he had done to the deftruftion of man. 
Man next, and Eve having by this time been 
feduced by tlie Serpent, appears confufedly co-- 
vered with leaves. Confcience, in a ffiape, ac- 
cufes him ; Juftice cites him to the place whi- 
thei Jehovah called for him. In the mean 
while, the Chorus entertains the ftage, and is 
M 4 in-^ 
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informed by fome angel the manner of the FalL 
Here the Chorus bewails Adam’s fall , Adam 
then and Eve leturn , accufe one another; but 
efpecially Adam hys the blame to his wife , is 
ftubborn in his offence, Juftice appears, rea- 
fons with him, convinces him. The Chorus 
admonilhes Adam, and bids him beware Luci- 
fer’s example of impenitence. The angel is 
fent to banifh them out of Paradife , but before 
caufes to pafs before his ejes, in lhapes, a 
mafk of all the evils of this life and world. He 
is humbled, relents, defpairs ; at laft appeals 
Mercy, comforts him, promifes the Meffiah ; 
then calls in Faith, Hope, and Chanty, m- 
ftrufts him , he repents, gives God the glory, 
fubinits to his penalty. The Chorus briefly 
concluder. Compare this with tlie former 
draught. 

\y Thefe are very imperfefl rudiments of 
radife Loji , but it is pleafant to fee great works 
in their feminal ftate, pregnant with latent pof- 
fibilitics of excellence , nor could there be any 
more delightful enteitainment than to trace 
liieir giadual growth and expanflon, and to 
obferve how they are fometimes fuddenly ad- 
vanced 
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vanced by accidental hints, and fometimes 
ilowly improved by Heady meditation. 

Invention is almoft the only literary labour 
which blmdnefs cannot obftnift, and therefore 
he naturally folaced his folitude by the indul- 
gence of his fancy, and the melody of his num- 
bers. He had done what he knew to be necef- 
farily previous to poetical excellence ; he had 
made himfelf acquainted with femly a^ts and 
affairs'/ his comprehenfion was extended by 
various knowledge, and his memory Hored 
-with intelleftual treafui*es. , He was Ikilful in 
many languages, and had by reading and com- 
polition attained the full maftery of his own. 
He would have wanted little help from books, 
had he retained the power of peruling them. 

But while his greater defigns were advancing, 
having now, like many other authors, caught 
tlie love of publication, h,e amufed himfelf, as 
he could, with little produftions. He fent to 
the prefs (1658) a manufcript of Raleigh, 
called the Cakmt Coumil, and next year giati- 
fied his malevolence to the clergy, by a T/ eai^fe 
of Czitl Power in Ecdejiajlical Cafes ^ and the 
Meam ofrmomng Hirelings mt of the Ckmeb. 

Olmx 
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Oliver was now dead; Richard was con- 
ftrained to refign : the fyftem of extemporary 
government, which had been held together 
only by force, naturally fell into fragments 
when that force was taken away , and Milton 
faw himfelf and his caufe in equal danger* But 
he had ftill hope of doing fomething. He 
wrote letters, which T oland has publiflied, to 
fuch men as he thought friends to the new 
commonwealth ; and even in the year of the 
Reftoration he baud no jot of heart or hope^ but 
was fantaftical enough to think that the nation, 
agitated as it was, might be fettled by a pam- 
phlet, called A ready and eafy way io ejiahkjh a 
Free Commonwealth ; which was, however, 
enough confidered to be both ferioufly and lu- 
dicroufly anfwered. 

The obftinate enthufiafm of the common- 
wealthmen was very remarkable. When the 
King was apparently returning, Harrington, 
with a few aflbciates as fanatical as himfelf, 
ufed to meet, with all the gravity of political 
importance, to fettle an equal government by 
rotation ; and Hilton, kicking when he could 
llrike no longer, was foolifli enough to publifli, 
a few weeks before tlxe Reftoration, Nctes upon 

a fer- 
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a fermon preached by one Griffiths, intituled. 
The Fear of God and the King* To thefe notes 
an anfwer was written by L^Ettrange, in a 
pamphlet petulantly called No Blind Guides*, 

But whatever Milton could write, or men 
of greater aftivity could do, the King was now 
about to be reftored with the irrefiliiiblc appro- 
bation of the people. He was therefore no 
longer fecretary, and was confequently obliged 
to quit the houfe which he held by his office ; 
and proportioning his fenfe of danger to his 
opinion of the importance of his writings, 
thought it convenient to fe.ek fome ffielter, and 
hid himfelf for a time in Bartholomew-Clofe, 
by Weft Smithfield. 

I cannot but remark a kind of refpeft, per- 
haps unconfcioufly, paid to this great man by 
his biographers : every houfe in which he re- 
fided IS hiftorically mentioned, as if it were an 
injury to negleft naming any place that he ho- 
noured by his prefence. 

The King, with lenity of which the world 
has had perhaps no other example, declined to 
be the judge or avenger of his own or His fa- 
ther’s wrongs : and promifed to admit into the 
A£l of Oblivion aU,. except thofe whom the 

par- 
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parliament flionld except , and the pailiamerjt 
doomed none to capital pnnilhment but the 
wietches whO' had immediately co-opeiated in 
the murdei of the King, Milton was certainly 
not one of them ; he had only juftified what 
they had done. 

This juftification was indeed fal&ciently of- 
fenlive, and (June i6) an order was ilTued to 
feize Milton’s Defence ^ and Goodwin’s O'^Jlruc- 
tors of fujhce^ another book of the fame ten^- 
dency, and bum them by the common hang- 
man. The attorney-general was oidered to 
profecute the authors , but Milton was not 
feized, nor perhaps very diligently purfued. 

Not long after (Auguft 19) the flutter of 
innumerable bofoms was Hilled by an aft, 
which the King, that his mercy might want 
no recommendation of elegance, rather called 
an of ohliuio than of grace. Goodwin was 
named, with nineteen more, as incapacitated 
for any publick truft , but of Milton there was 
no exception. 

Of this tendernefs Ihewn to Milton, the cu- 
rioflty of mankind has not forborn to enquire 
the reafon. Burnet thinks he v/as forgotten , 
but this is another inftance which may coniiim 

Dal- 



Dalrymple’s obfervation, who fays, that 
whenever Burnet’s narrations are examined^ 
he appears to be miftaken.” 

Forgotten he was not, for his profecution 
was ordered ; it muft be tlierefore by defigri 
that he was included in the general oblivion. 
He IS faid to have bad friends in the houfe, 
fuch as Marvel, Morrice, and Sir Thomas 
'Clarges ; and undoubtedly a man hke him muft 
have had influence. A very particular ftory of 
■his efcape is told by Richaidfon in his Me- 
moirs, which he received from Pope, as de- 
livered by Betterton, who might have heard ix 
from Davenant. In the war between the King 
and Parliament, Davenant was made piifoner 
and condemned to die , but was fpared at the 
requeft of Milton. When the turn of fuccefs 
brought Milton into the like danger, Davenaftt 
repaid the benefit by appearing in his favour* 
Here is a reciprocation of generofity and grati- 
tude fo pleafing, that the tale makes its own way 
to credit. But if help were wanted, I know not 
where to find it. The danger of Davenant is cer- 
tain from his own relation ; but of his efcape 
there is no account. Betterton’s narration can be 
tiaced no higher , it is not known that he had 

it 
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it from Davenant. We are told that the bene- 
fit exchanged was life for life ; bnt it feems not 
certain that Milton’s life ever was in danger. 
Goodwin, who had committed the fame kind 
of crime, efcaped with incapacitation ; and as 
exclufion from publick truft is a pnnilhment 
which the power of government can common- 
ly infiift without the help of a particular law, 
it required no great intereft to exempt Milton 
from a cenfure little more than, verbal. Some- 
thing may be reafonably afcribed to veneration 
and companion ; to veneration of his abilities, 
and companion for his diftreflies, which made 
it nt to forgive his malice for his learning. He 
was now poor and blind ; and who would pur- 
fue with violence an illuftrious enemy, de- 
prelied by fortune, and difarmed by nature ^ ^ 

* A diiFerent account of the means by which Milton fecured 
himfelf IS given by an hiftorian lately brought to light. Mil- 
<< ton, Latin fecretaiy to Cromwell, diftinguilhed by his wn« 
tings in favour of the rights and liberties of the people, pre- 
tended to be dead,^ and had a publick fimeial procelBon. The 
<< King applauded his policy in efcapmg the punilhment of 
<< death, by a feafonable Ihew of dying.** CunntngkamU Etpry 
Ore^f JSrxiJn, Vol. I. p. 14. E* 


The 
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The publication of the aft of oblivion put 
him in the fame condition with his fellow-fub- 
jefts. He was, however, upon fome pretence 
now not known, in the cuftody of the ferjeant 
in December; and, when he was releafed, 
upon his refafal of the fees demanded, he and 
the ferjeant were called before the Houfe. He 
was now fafe within the lhade of oblivion, and 
knew himfelf to be as much out of the power 
of a griping officer, as any other man. How 
the queftion was determined is not known. 
Milton would hardly have contended, but that 
he knew himfelf to have right on his fide. 

He then removed to Jewin-ftreet, near Al- 
derfgate-ftreet ; and being blmd and by no 
means wealthy, wanted a domeftick companion 
and attendant, and therefore, by the recom- 
mendation of Dr, Paget, married Elizabeth 
Mmfhul, of a gentleman's family in Chefliire, 
probably without a fortune. All his wives 
were virgins , for he has declared that he 
thought it grofs and indelicate to be a fecond 
hufband . upon what other principles his choice 
was made, cannot now be known ; but mar- 
riage afforded not much of his happinefs. The 
foil wife left him in difguft, and was brought 

back 
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back only by terror, the fecond, indeed, feeins 
to have been more a favourite, but her life was 
ihort. The tliird, as Philips relates, oppreff- 
ed his children in his life-time, and cheated 
them at his death. 

Soon after his marriage, according to an 
obfcure ftory, he was offered the continuance 
of his employment ; and being preffed by his 
wife to accept it, anfwered^ You, like other 
women, want to ride in your coach ; my 
wifh is to live and die an honeft man.” If 
he confidered the Latin fecretary as exercifing 
any of the powers of government, he that had 
fhared authority, either with the parliament or 
Cromwell, might have forborn to talk very 
loudly of his honefty , and if he thought the 
office purely minifterial, he certainly might 
have honcflly letained it under the king. But 
this tale has too little evidence to defeive a dif- 
quifition , large offers and fturdy rejeSions arc 
among the common topicks of falfehood. 

He had fo much either of prudence or giati- 
tude, that he forebore to difturb the new fet- 
tlement with any of his political or ecclefiafti- 
cal opinions, and from this time devoted him- 
felf to poetry and literature. Of his zeal for 

learning 
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learning In all its parts, he gave a proof by 
pnblilhing, the next year Accidence 

commenced Grammar^ a little book which has 
nothing remarkable, but that its author, who 
had been lately defending the fupreme powers 
-of his country, and was then writing Paradife 
Loft^ could defcend from his elevation to refeue 
children from the perplexity of grammatical 
confufion, and the trouble of leflbns unnecef- 
farily repeated. 

About this time Elwood the quaker, being 
recommended to him as one who would read 
Latin to him, for the advantage of his con- 
verfation, attended him every afternoon, ex- 
cept on Sundays. Milton, who, in his letter 
to Hartlib, had declared, that to tead Latin with 
an Englijh mouth is as ill a hearing as Lew French^ 
required that Elwood fhouJd learn and praftife 
the Italian pronunciation, which, he faid, was 
neceflary, if he would talk with foreigners. This 
feems to have been a talk troublefome without 
ufe. There is little reafon for preferring the 
Italian pronunciation to our own, except that 
it IS more general , and to teach it to an Eng^ 
lifhman is only to make him a foreigner at 
home. He who travels, if be fpeaks Latin, 
VoLt L N may 
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ixiayfofoon learn the founds which every native 
gives it, that he need make no provifion be* 
fore his journey; and ifftrangers vifitus, it b 
their bufinefs to praftife fuch conformity to 
our modes as they expeft from us in their own 
countries. Elwood complied with the direc- 
tions, and improved himfelf by his attendance , 
for he relates, that Milton, having a curious 
ear, knew by his voice when he read what he 
did not underftand, and would flop him, and 
fipen the moji difficult fojfages^ 

In a Ihort time he took a houfe in the ArtiU 
lery TValky leading to Bunhill Fields , the men- 
tion of which concludes the regifter of Milton’s 
removals and habitations. He lived longer in 
this place than any other. 

He was now bulled by Paradife Loji. Whence 
he drew the original delign has been vanoufly 
conjeftured by men who cannot bear to think 
themfelyes ignorant of that which, at laft, 
neither diligence nor fagacity can difcover. 
Some find the hint in an Italian tragedy. Vol- 
taire tells a wild and unauthorifed ftory of a 
farce feen by Milton in Italy, which opened 
thus ; Let the Rainbew be the Fiddlejiick ef the 
Fiddle of Heaven^ It has been already Ihewn, 

that 
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that the firft conception was a tragedy or myf- 
tery, not of a narrative, but a dramatick work, 
which he is fuppofed to have begun to reduce 
to its prefent form about the time (1655) when 
he finiflxed his difpute with the defenders of 
the king. 

He long had promifed to adorn his native 
country by fome great performance, while he 
had yet perhaps no fettled defign, and was fti- 
niulated only by fucli expe&ations as naturally 
aiofe from tlie furvey of his attainments, and 
the confcioufnefs of his powers. What he 
fliould undertake, it was difficult to determine, 

I He was long chuftng^ and began late. 

While he was obliged to divide his time be- 
tween Ins private ftudies and affairs of Hate, 
his poetical labour muft have been often inter- 
rupted , and perhaps he did little more in that 
bufy time than conftruft the narrati\ e, adjuH 
.the epifodes, pi oportion the parts, accumulate 
images and fentiments, and tieafurc in his me- 
mory, or preferve in writing, fuch hints as 
books or meditation would fupply. Nothing 
particular is known of his intelleflual opera- 
tions while he was a ftatefman ; foi, having 
N a every 
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every help and accoifimodation at hand, he 
had no need of uncommon expedients. 

Being driven from all publick ftations, he is 
yet too great not to be traced by curiofity to his 
retirement , where he has been found by Mr. 
Richardfon, the fondeft of his admirers, fit- 
ting before his door in a grey coat of coarfe cloth ^ in 
warm fultry weather^ to enjny the frejh air , and fo^ 
as in his own room, receiving the vijits of people of 
dtjlinguijhed parts as well as quality. His vifitors of 
high quality muft now be imagined to be few ; but 
men of parts might reafonably court the converfa- 
tion of a man fo generally illuftrious, that fo- 
reigners are reported, by Wood, to have vifited 
the houfe in Bread-ftreet where he was born. 

According to another account, he was feen 
in a fmall houfe, neatly enough drejjed in black 
ckaths, fitting in a room hung with lufiy green \ 
pale but not cadaverous, with chalhjlones in his 
hands., He faid, that tf it were not for the gout, 
his hlindnefs would be tolerable^ 

In the intervals of his pain, being made un- 
able to ufe the common exercifes, he ufed to 
fwing in a chaii*, and fometimes played upon 
an organ. 


He 
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He was now coiifefledly and vifibly employed 
•upon his poem, of which the progrefs might 
be noted by thofe with whom he was familiar ; 
for he was obliged, when he had compofed as 
many lines as his memory would conveniently 
retain, to employ fome friend in writing them, 
having, at leaft for part of the time, no regUi- 
]ar attendant. This gave opportunity to ob- 
fervations and reports* 

Mr. Philips obferves, that there was a very 
remarkable circumftance in the compofure of 
Paradtfi Loji^ which I have a particular rea^ 
fon,” fays he, to remember , for whereas I 
had the perufal of it from the very beginning, 
for fome years, as I went from time to time 
to vifit him, in parcels of ten, twenty, or 
‘‘ thirty verfes at a time (which, being written 
by whatever hand came next, might poflibly 
want correftion as to the orthography and 
pointing), having as the fummer came on, 

‘‘ not been ftiewed any for a conliderable while,, 
and defiring the reafon thereof, was anfwer^ 
ed, that his vein never happily flovsred but 
from the Autumnal Equinox to the Vernal; 
and that whatever he attempted at other 
‘‘ times was never to his fatisiafrion, though 
N 3 he 
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he courted his fancy never fo much ; fo that, 
in all the years he was about this poem, ho 
may be faid to have fpent half his timo 
therein.” 

Upon this relation Toland remarks, that ia 
his opinion Philips has miftaken the time of 
the year , for Milton, in his Elegies, declares 
that with the advance of the Spring he feels 
the mcreafe of his poetical force, redeunt in car^ 
minu vires ^ To this it is anfwered, that Phi- 
lips could hardly rniftake time fo well marked ; 
and It may be added, that Milton might find 
different times of the year favourable to differ- 
ent parts of life. Mr, Richardfon conceives 
it impoffible that fuch a wori Jhould be fufpended 
for fix months^ or for one. It may go on fafler or 
fovjsr^ but it muji go on* By what neceflity it 
muft continually go on, or why it might not 
he laid afide and refumed, it is not eafy to dif- 
cover. 

This dependance of the foul upon the fea- 
fons, thofe temporary and periodical ebbs and 
flows of intslleft, may, I fuppofe, juftly be 
derided as tlie fumes of vain imagination. Sa^ 
fiens dominahituT ajirh* The author that thinks 
himfelfweather-bound will find, with ahttlehelp 

from 
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fromlielleborej that he Is only idle or exhanfted. 
But while this notion has poffeffion of the head, 
it produces the inability which it fuppofes. 
Our powers owe much of their energy to our 
hopes ; pojjunt quia pojjfe viientur. When fuc- 
cefs feems attainable, diligence is enforced; 
but when it is admitted that the faculties are 
fupprefled by a ciofs wind, or a cloudy Iky, 
the day Is gi%"en up without rellftance ; for who 
can contend with the courfe of Nature ? 

From fuch prepoflellions Milton feems not 
to have been free. There prevailed in his 
time an opinion that the world was in its decay, 
and that we have had the misfortune to be pro- 
duced in the decrepitude of Nature. It was 
fufpefted that the whole creation languilhed, 
that neither trees nor animals had the height or 
bulk of their predecellbrs, and that every thing 
was daily finking by giadual diminution^- 

Milton 

* This opuiion is, with great learning and ingenuity, re- 
futed in a book now very little known, An Apology or De» 
claration of the Power and Providence of God m the Go* 
vernment of the World,’* by Di. George Hakewiii, tendon# 
’folio, 1635. Thefirftwho ventuied to propagate it in this 
country was Dr. Gabiie! Goodman, bifliop of Glonceiier, a 
man of a verfatile temper, and the author of a book entitled, 
JJ4 <‘The 
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Milton appears to fufpe£l that fouls partake of 
the geneiai degeneracy, and is not without 
fome fear that his book is to be written in an 
age too late for heioick poefy. 

Another opinion wanders about the world; 
and fometimes finds reception among wife 
men , an opinion that^reflrains the operations 
of the mind to particular regions, and fuppofes 
that a lucklefs mortal may be bom in a degree 
of latitude too high or too low for wifdom or 
for wit. From this fancy, wild as it* is, he 
had not wholly cleared his head, when he 
feared left the climate of his country might be 
too cold for flights of imagination. 

Into a mind already occupied by fuch fancies^ 
another not more reafonable might eafily find 
its way. He that could fear left his genius had 
fallen upon too old a world, or too chill a cli*- 
mate, might confiftently magnify to himfeif 
the influence of the feafons, and believe his fa- 
culties to be vigorous only half the year. 

The Fall of Man, or the Corruption of Nature proved by 
<< natural Reafon/' t.ond. i6i6 and 1624, quarto^ He was 
plundered in the Ufurpation, turned Roman Catholic, and died 
m obfcurity. Vide Athen, Oxon. vol. I. 727. H. 


His 
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His fubmiflion to the feafotis was at leaft 
more reafonable than his dread of decaying na- 
ture, or a frigid zone ; for general caufes muft 
operate uniformly in a general abatement of 
mental power ; if lefs could be performed by the 
writer, lefs likewife would content the judges 
of his work. Among this lagging race of frof- 
ty grovellers he might ftill have rifen into emi- 
nence by producing fomething which they Jhould 
not willingly let die* However inferior to the 
heroes who were born in better ages, he might 
ftill be great among his contemporaries, with 
the hope of growing every day greater in the 
dwindle of pollerity. He might ftill be a giant 
among the pygmies, the one-eyed monarch of 
the blind. 

Of his artifices of ftudy, or particular hours 
of compofition, we have little account, and 
there was perhaps little to be told. Richard- 
fon, who feems to have been vejy diligent in 
his enquiries, but difcovers always a wifli to 
find Milton difcriminated from other men, re- 
lates, that' he would fometimes lie awake 
** whole nights, but not a verfe could he make ; 

** and^ on a fudden his poetical faculty would 
lufh upon him with or ei^rum^ 

and 
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«« and his daughter was immediately called to 
** fecure what came. At other times he would 
dxSate perhaps forty lines in a breath, and 
** then reduce them to half the number.’’ 

Thefe burfts of light, and involutions of 
darknefs, thefe tranfient and involuntary ex- 
curlions and retroceffions of invention, having 
fome appearance of deviation from the com- 
mon train of Nature, are eagerly caught by the 
lovers of a wonder. Yet fomething of this in- 
equality happens to every man in every mode 
of exertion, manual or mental. The mecha- 
nick cannot handle his hammer and his file at 
all times with equal dexterity ; there are hours, 
he knows not why, when his hand is ouu By 
Mr. Richardfon’s relation, cafually conveyed, 
much regard cannot be claimed. That, in his 
intelleftual hour, Milton called for his daugh- 
ter to fecure what came^ may be queftioned , for 
unluckily it happens to be known that his 
daughters were never taught to write, nor 
would he have been obliged, as is univerfally 
confefied, to have employed' any cafual vifiter 
in dilburthening his memory, if his daughter 
could have performed the office. 


The 
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The ftory of reducing his exuberance has 
been told of other authors, and, though doubt- 
lefs true of every fertile and copious mind, 
feems to have been gratuitoufly transferred to 
Milton. 

What he has told us, and we cannot now 
know more, is, that he compofed much of his 
poem in the night and morning, I fuppofe be- 
fore his mind was difturbed with common bu- 
linefs ; and that he poured out with great flu- 
ency his unpremeditated verfe. Verfification, 
free, like his, from the diftrelies of rhyme, 
muft, by a work fo long, be made prompt and 
habitual, and, when his thoughts were once 
adjuftcd, the words would come at his com- 
mand. 

At what particular times of his life the parts 
of his work were written, cannot often be 
known. The beginning of the third book 
Ihews that he had loft his fight; and the In- 
troduftion to the feventh, that tlie return of 
the King had clouded him with difcounte-. 
nance y and that he was offended by the licen- 
tious feftivity of the Reftoradon. There are 
no other internal notes of timet Milton? be- 
ing now cleared from ail effeSs of his difloy- 

alty. 
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alty, had nothing required from him but- the 
common duty of Irving in quiet, to be reward- 
ed with the common right of proteftion ; but 
this, which^ when he feuiked from the ap^ 
proach of his King, was perhaps more than, he 
hoped, feems not to-have fatisfied him ; for no 
fooner is he fafe, than he finds himfelf in dan?- 
ger, fallen on evil days and evil tongues^ and with 
darknefs and with danger compapd round. This 
darknefs, had his eyes been better employed, 
had undoubtedly deferved compaffion; but to 
add the mention of dangei was ungrateful and 
unjuft. He was fallen indeed on evil days , the 
time was, come in which regicides could no 
longer boaft their wickednefs. But of evil 
tongues for Milton to complain, required impu- 
dence at leaft equal to his other powers ; Mil- 
ton, whofe warmeft advocates muft allow, 
that he never Ipared any afperity of reproach or 
brutality of infolence. 

But the charge itfelf feems to beTalfe, for 
it would be hard to recolleft any reproach caft 
upon him, either ferious or ludicrous, through 
the whole remaining part of.his- life. He pur- 
fnedhis ftudies, or his amufements, without 
perfecution, moleftation, or infultt Such is 
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the reverence paid to great abilities, however 
mifufed : they who contemplated in Milton the 
fcholar and the wit, were, contented to forget 
the reviler of his King. 

When the plague { 166-5') ^raged in London, 
Milton took refuge at Chalfont in Bucks; 
where Elwood, who had taken the houfe for 
him, firft faw a complete copy of Paradife LoJ!^ 
and, having perufed it, faid to him, Thou 
haft faid a great deal upon Paradife Lojl ; 
what haft tliou to fay upon Paradife found 
Next year, when the danger of infeftion had 
ceafed, he returned to Bnnhill-fields, and de- 
ligned the publication of his poem. A licenfe 
was neceffary, and he could expeft no great 
kindnefs from a chaplain of the archbiftiop of 
Canterbury. He feems, however, to have been 
treated with tendemefs , for though objedions 
were made to particular paflages, and among 
them to the limiie of die fun eclipfed in the 
firft book, yet the licenfe was granted , and he 
fold his copy, April 27, 1667, to Samuel Sim- 
mons, for an immediate payment of five 
pounds, with a ftipulation to receive fi\’‘e 
pounds more when thirteen hundred Ihould be 
fold of the firft edition ; and again, five pounds 

after 
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after the fale of the fame number of the fecond 
edition: and another five pounds after the 
fame fale of the third. None of the three edi- 
tions were to be extended beyond fifteen hun-^^ 
dred copies. 

The firft edition was ten books, in a fniall 
quarto. The titles were varied from year to 
year , and an advertifement and the arguments 
of the books were omitted in fome copies, and 
inferred in others. 

The fale gave him in two years a right to his 
fecond payment, for which the receipt was 
figned April 26^ 1669. The fecond edition 
was not given till 1674; it was printed in 
fmall oftavo ; ‘and the number of books was 
increafed to twelve, by a divifion of the fe- 
venth and twelfth ; and fome other fmall im- 
provements were made. The third edition 
was publiftied in 1678 , and the widow, to 
whom the copy was then to devolve, fold all 
her claims to Simmons for eight pounds, ac- 
cording to her receipt given Dec. 21, 1680. 
Simmons had already agreed to transfer the 
whole right to Brabazon Aylmer for twenty- 
five pounds, and Aylmer fold to Jacob Ton- 
fon half, Auguft 17, 1683, halfj March 24, 

1690^ 
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11690, at a price confiderably enlarged. In the 
hlftory of Paradtfe Lojl a deduftion thus mi- 
nute will rather gratify than fatigue. 

The flow fale and tardy reputation of this 
poem have been always mentioned as evidences 
of neglefted merit, and of the uncertainty of 
literary fame ; and enquiries have been made, 
and conjeflures offered, about the caufes of its 
long obfcurity and late reception. But has the 
cafe been truly ftated ? Have not lamentation 
and wonder been layifiied on an evil that was 
never felt ? 

That in the reigns of Charles and James the 
Paradife Loji received no publick acclamations 
is readily confeffed. Wit and literature were 
on the fide of the Court: and who that foil- 
cited favour or fafhion w’ould venture to praife 
the defender of the regicides ? All that he him- 
felf could think his due, from evil tongues in 
£vil days^ was that reverential filence which was 
generoufly preferved. But it cannot be infer- 
led that his poem was not read, 'or not, how- 
ever unwillingly, admired. 

The fale, if it be confidered, will juftify the 
publick. Thofe who have no power to judge 
of paft times but by their own, fhould always 

doubt 
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doubt their conciufions^ The call for boob 
was not in Milton’s age what it is at prefent. 
To read was not then a general amufement, 
neither traders, nor often gentlemen, thought 
themfelves difgraced by ignorance. The wo- 
men had not then afpired to literature, nor was 
every houfe fupplied with a ciofet of know- 
ledge. Thofe, indeed, who profefled learning, 
were not lefs learned than at any other time; 
but of that middle race of ftudents who read 
for pleafure or accomplilhment, and who buy 
the numerous produfts of modern typography, 
the number was then comparatively fmall. To 
prove the paucity of readers, it may be fuffi- 
cient to remark, that the nation had been fa- 
tisfied from 1623 to 1664, that is, forty-one 
years, with only two editions of the works of 
Shakfpeare, which probably did not together 
make one thoufand copies. 

The fale of thirteen hundred copies in two 
(rears, in oppofition to fo much recent enmity, 
md to a fryle of werfification new to all and 
iifgufting to many, was an uncommon *exain- 
;>Ie of the prevalence of genius. The demand 
lid not immediately increafe ; for many more 
readers tlian were fupplied at firft the nation 

did 
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did not afford. Only three thoufand were fold 
in eleven years ; for it forced its way without 
affiftance ; its admiiers did not dare to publilh 
their opinion ; and the opportunities nowgiyen 
of attrafting notice by advertifements were 
then very few ; the means of proclaiming the 
publication of new books have been produced 
by that general literature which now pervades 
the nation through all its ranks. 

But the reputation and price of the copy ftill 
advanced, till the Revolution put an end to the 
fecrecy of love, and Paradtfe Lojl broke into 
open vrew with futficlent fecurity of kind re- 
ception. 

Fancy can hardly forbear to conjedluie witli 
what temper Milton furveyed the filent progrefs 
of his work, and marked its reputation ftealing 
its way in a kind of Tubterraneous current 
through fear and filence. I cannot but con- 
ceive him calm and cemfident, little difap- 
pointed, not at all dejefted, relying on his own 
merit with Ready confcioufnefs, and waiting. 
Without impatience, the viciliitudes of opinion, 
and the impartiality of a future generation. 

In the mean time he continued his Rudies, 
and fupplied the want of fight by a veiy odd 
VoL. L O 
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expedient, of which Philips gives die following 
account : 

Mr. Philips tells ns, that though our au- 
thor had daily about him one or other to 
read, fome perfons of man’s eftate, who, of 
their own accord, greedily catched at the 
opportunity of being bis readers, that they 
might as well reap the benefit of what they 
“ read to him, as oblige him by the benefit of 
their reading; and others of younger years 
were fent by their parents to the fame ends 
yet excufing only the eldeft daughter, by 
reafonofher bodily infirmity, and difficult 
utterance of fpeech, (which, to fay truth, I 
doubt was the principal caufe of excufing 
her,) the other two were condemned to the 
performance of reading, and exaQly pro- 
nouncing of all the languages of whatever 
book he fhould, at one time or other, think 
fit to perufe, viz, the Hebrew (and I think 
the Syriac), the Greek, the Latin, the Ita- 
<Mian, Spamlh, and French. All which forts 
of books to be confined to read, without un- 
dcrftanding one word, muft needs be a trial 
of patience almoft beyond endurance. Yet 
it was endured by both for a long time, 

though 
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though the irkfomenefs of this employment 
could not be always concealed, but broke 
out more and more into exprelEons of unea- 
finefs, fo that at length they weie all, evea 
the eldeft alfo, fent out to learn fome curious 
and ingenious forts of manufafture, that are 
proper for women to learn , particularly 
embroideries in gold or filver.” 

In this fcene of mifery which this mode of 
intelleaual labour fets before our eyes, it is 
hard to determine whether the daughters or the 
father are moft to be lamented. A language 
not underftood can never be fo read as to give 
pleafare, and very feldora fo as to convey 
meaning. If few men would have had refoiu- 
ition to write books with fuch embarraffinents, 
few iikewife would have wanted ability to find 
fome better expedient. 

Three years after his Paradife Lojl (1667), 
he publiftied his Hijlciy of England^ comprifing 
the whole fable of GeofFry of Monmouth, and 
continued to the Norman iimfion. Why he 
fhould have given the firft part, which he feems 
not to believe, and which is univerfally re- 
jefted, it is difficult to conjedure. The ftyle 
is harfh , but it has fometlfing of rough vigour, 

O a which 
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which perhaps may often ftrike, thougla it can^ 
not pleafe. 

On this hiftory the iicenfer again fixed his 
claws, and before he could tranfmit it to the 
prefs tore out feveral parts. Some cenfures of 
the Saxon monks were taken away, left they 
fliould be applied to the modern clergy; and a 
charafter of the Long Parliament, and Affem- 
bly of Divines, was excluded ; of which the 
author gave a copy to the earl of Anglefea, and 
which being afterwards publiflied, has been 
fince inferted in its proper place. 

The fame year were printed Paradije 
gained^ and S^mpfin Jgonijies^ a Jtoige^ wiit- 
ten in imitatidii of the Ai^jents, and never de- 
iigned“By the author "for the ftage. AsTEefe 
poerhs Wefe publiflied by another bookfeller, it 
has been alked, whether Simmons was dif- 
couraged from receiving them by the flow fale 
of the former. Why a writer changed his 
bookfeller a hundred years ago, I am far from 
doping to difeover. Certainly, he who in two 
years fells thirteen hundred copies of a volume 
in quarto, bought for two payments of five 
pounds each, has no reafon to repent his pur- 
chafe* 


When 
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When Milton fhewed Paradtfe Regamd ta 
Elwood, This,” faid he, ‘‘ is owing to yon ; 

for you put it in my head by the queftion you 
“ put to me at Chalfont, which otherwife I 
had not thought of.” 

His laft poetical ojffspring was his favourite. 
He could not, as Elwood relates, endure to 
hear Paradife Loji preferred to Paradife Regained* 
Many caufes may vitiate a writer’s judgement 
of his own works. On* tliat which has coft 
him much labour he fets a high value, becaufe 
he is unwilling to think that he has been diiir 
gent in vain , what has been produced without 
toilfome effoits is confidered with delight, as a 
proof of vigorous faculties and' fertile inven- 
tion , and the laft work,, whatever it be, has 
neceflanly moft of the grace of novelty. Mil- 
ton, however it happened, had this prejudice, 
and had it to himfelf 

To that multiplicity of attainments, and ex- 
tent of comprehenfion, that entitle this great 
author to our veneration, may be added a kind’ 
of humble dignity, which did not difdain the 
meaneft fervices to literature. The* epic poet,, 
the controvertift, the politician, having al- 
ready defeended to accommodate children with 
O 3 a book 
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a book of j^adiments, now, in the laft years of 
his life, compofed a took of Logick, for the 
initiation of ftndents in philofophy; and pnb- 
Iilhed {1672) Jriis Logica plenior InfiituUo ad 
Petri Rami Methodum concinnata j that is, A, 
new Scheme of Logick, according to the 
Method of Ramns/* I know not whether, 
even in this book, he did not intend an aft of 
hoftility againft the Univerfities ; for Ramus 
was one of the firft oppugners of the old phi- 
lofophy, who difturbed with innovations the 
qniet of tlie fchools. 

His polemical difpofition again revived. He 
had now been fafe fo long, that he forgot his 
fears, and pnbliflied a Treatife of true Religion^ 
Uerefy^ Schi/m, Toleration^ and the hejl Mtam to 
prevent the Growth of Popery^ 

But this little traft is modeftly written, with 
refpeftful mention of the Church of England, 
and an appeal to the thirty-nine articles. His. 
principle of toleration is, agreement in the 
fujfficiency of the Scriptures ; and he extends it 
to all who, wliatever their opinions are, pro- 
fefs to derive them from the facred books. 
The papifts appeal to other teflimonies, and 
are therefore in his opinion not to be permit- 
ted 
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ted the liberty of either pnblick or private wor- 
ihip , for though they plead confcience, we 
have no VLa^rant, he fays, io regard confcience^ 
which is not grounded in Scripture* 

Thofe who are not convinced by his reafons, 
may be perhaps delighted with his wit The 
teim Roman catholick is, he fays, one of the Pope^s 
hulls \ it IS particular univerfal^ or catholick fchif 
matich* 

He has, however, fomethitig better. As 
the beft prefervative againft Popery, he recom* 
mends the diligent perufal of the Scriptures , 
a duty, from which he warns the bufy part of 
mankind not to think themfelves excufed. 

He now lepnnted his juvenile poems, with 
fome additions. 

In the laft year of his life he fent to the 
prefs, feeming to take delight in publication, 
a colleftion of Familiar Epiftles in Latin; to 
which, being too few to make a volume, he 
added fome academical exercifes, which per-* 
haps he perufed with pleafure, as they recalled 
to his memory tlie days of youth, but for 
which nothing but veneration for his name 
could now procure a reader. 

O 4 
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When he had attained his fixty^fixth year, 
the gout, with which he had been long tor^ 
mented, prevailed over the enfeebled powers of 
nature. He died by a quiet and filent expira- 
tion, about the tenth of November 1674, at 
his houfe in Bunhill-fields , and was buiied 
next his father in the chancel of St. Giles at 
Cnpplegate. His funeral was very fplendidljf 
and numeroufly attended. 

Upon his grave there is fuppofed to have 
been n.o memoiial, but in our time a monui. 
ment has been erefted in Weftminfler- Abbey 
T[o the Author of Paradtfe Lofty by Mr. Benfon,„ 
who has in the infcription* beftowed more 
words upon himfelf than upon Milton.. 

When the infcription for the monument of 
Philips, in which he was fajd tp be foil Mdtom 
ficundusy was exhibited to Dr. Sprat, then dean 
of Weftminfter, he refufed to admit it; the 
name of Milton was, in his opinion, too- de- 
teftable to be read on the wall of a building de- 
dicated to devotion. Atterbury, who fucceed- 
ed him, ‘being author of the infcription, per- 
mitted its reception. And fuch has been 
the change of publick opinion,’* faid Dr. 
Gregory, from whom I heard this account, 

that 
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“ that 1 have feen ere£ked in the church a lla- 
“ tue of that man, whofe name I once knew 
confidered as a pollution of its walls.” 
Milton has the reputation of having been in 
his youth eminently beautiful, fo as to have 
been called tlte Lady of his college. His hair, 
wlych was of a light brown, parted at the fore- 
top, and hung down upon his {boulders, ac- 
cording to the pifture which he has given of 
Adam. He was, however, not of the heroick 
nature, but rather below the middle Cze, ac- 
cording to Mr. Richardfon, who mentions 
him as having narrowly efcaped from being 
Jhort and thick. He was vigorous and aftive, 
and delighted in the exercife of the fword, in. 
which he is related to have been eminently {kil- 
ful. His weapon was, I believe, , not the ra- 
pier, but the back-fwoid, of which he recom- 
mends the ufe in his book on Education. 

His eyes are faid never to have been bright ; 
but, if he was a dexterous fencer, they muft 
have been once quick. 

His domeftick habits, fo 6r. as they are 
known, were thofe of a fevere Undent. H® 
drank little ftrong drink of any kind, and &d 
without e^cefs in quantity, and in his earlier 

y&ss 
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years without delicacy of choice. In his yonth 
he ftudied late at night; but afterwards 
changed his hours, and relied in bed from nine 
to four in the fummer, and five in the winter. 
The courfe of his day was bell known after he 
was blind. When he firft rofe, he heard a 
chapter in the Hebrew Bible, and then ftudied 
till twelve, then took fome exercife for an 
hour ; then dined, then played on the organ, 
and fung, or heard another ling , then ftudied 
to fix ; then entertained his vifiters till eight; 
then fupped, and, after a pipe of tobacco and 
a glafs of water, went to bed. 

So is his life defcnbed , but this even tenour 
appears attainable only in Colleges, He that 
lives in the world will fometimes have the fuc- 
celfion of his praftice broken and confufed* 
Vifiters, of whom Milton is reprefented to 
have had great numbers, will come and ftay 
unfeafonably , bufinefs, of which every man 
has fome, muft be done when others will 
do it. 

When he did not care to rife early, he had 
fomething read to him by his bedfide , perhaps 
at this time his daughters were employed. He 
compofed much in the morning, and diSaited 

ia 
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In the day, fitting obliquely in an elbow-chair, 
with his leg thrown over the arm. 

Fortune appears not to have had much of 
his care. In the civil wars he lent his perfonal 
cftate to the parliament, but when, after the 
conteft was decided, he folicited repayment, he 
met not only with negleft, but Jharp reluh ; 
and, having tired both himfelf and his friends, 
was given up to poverty and hopelefs indigna- 
tion, till he flicwed how able he was to do 
greater fervice* He was then made Latin fe** 
cretary, with two hundred pounds a year ; 
and had a thoufand pounds for his Defence 
the People. His widow, who, after his death, 
retired to Namptwich in Chefliire, and died 
about 1729, is faid to have reported that he 
loft two thoufand pounds by entrufting it to a 
fcrivener ; and that, in the general depredation 
upon the Church, he had grafped an eftate of 
about fixty pounds a year belonging to Weft- 
minfter-Abbey, which, like otlaer Iharers of 
the plunder of rebellion, he was afterwards 
obliged to return* Two thoulkid pounds, 
which he had placed in the Excife-office, were 
alfo loft* There is yet no reafon to believe 
tliat he was ever reduced to indigence. His 

wantS| 
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wants^ being few, were competently fiappHed, 
He fold his library before his death, and left 
his family fifteen hundred pounds, on which 
his widow laid hold, and only gave one hutsj. 
dred to each of his daughters* 

His literature was- unqueftionably great. He 
read’ all the languages which are confidered ei^. 
ther as learned or polite ; Hebrew, with its two 
dialers, Greek, Latin, Italian, French, and 
Spanifli. In Latin his fkiU was fuch as places 
him in the firft rank of writers and cnticks ; 
and he appears to have cultivated’ Italian with 
uncommon diligence* The books in which 
his daughter, who ufed to read to him, repre^. 
fented him as moft delighting,, after Homer, 
which he could almoft repeat, were Ovid's 
tamorphofes and Euripides. His Euripides is, 
by Mr. CradockVkindnefs, now in my hands : 
the margin^ is fometimes^ noted,, but I have 
found nothing remarkable. 

Of the Englifh poets he fet moft value upon* 
Spenfer, Shakfpeare, and. Cowley^ Spenfen, 
was apparently his favourite: Shakfpeare he 
may eafily be fuppofed to like, with every Ikil- 
ful reader , but 1 fliould not have expeded that 
Cowley,, whofe ideas of excellence were differ- 
ent 
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cnt from his own, would have had much of 
his approbation. His charafler of Dryden^ 
who fometimes vifited him, was, that he was 
a good rhymift, but no poet. 

His theological opinions are faid to have 
been firll Calviniftical ; and afterwards, per- 
haps when he began to hate die Prefbyterians, 
to have tended towards Armlnianifnau In the 
mixed queftions of theology and government, 
he never thinks that he can recede far enough 
from popery, or prelacy; but what Baudius 
fays of Erafmus feejtns applicable to him, magis 
hahuit quod fugeret^ quam quod fequeretur* He 
had determined rather what to condemn, than 
what to approve. He has not aflbciated liim- 
felf with any denomination of Proteftants * we 
know rather what he was not than what he was. 
He was not of the church of Rome ; he was 
not of the church of England. 

To be of no church is dangerous. Religion, 
of which the rewards are diftant, and which is 
animated only by Faith and Hope, will glide 
by degrees out of the mind, unlefs it be invi- 
gorated and reimprefled by external ordinances^ 
by Rated calls to wojfliip, and the falutary in- 
fluence of example* Milton, who appears to 

have 
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have had full convifticm of the truth of Chrif^ 
tianity, and to have regarded the Holy Scrip- 
tures with the profoundeft veneration, to have 
heen nntainted by any heretical peculiarity of 
opinion, and to have lived in a confirmed be- 
lief of the immediate and occafional agency 
of Providence, yet grew dd without any 
vifible worfhip. In the diftribution of his 
hours, there was no hour of prayer, either fo- 
litary, or with his houfehold ; omitting pub^ 
lick prayers, he omitted all. 

Of this omiffion the reafon has been fought, 
upon a fuppofidon which ought never to be 
made, that men live with their own approba- 
tion, and juflify their conduS: to themfelves* 
Prayer certainly was not thought fuperfluous 
by him, who reprefents our firfl: parents as 
praying acceptably in tlie ftate of innocence, 
and efficaci9ufly after their fail. That he lived 
without prayer can hardly be afcmed , his ftu- 
^ies and meditations were an habitual piayer. 
The negleft of it in bis family was probably 
a fault for which he condemned himfelf, and 
which he intended to correfi:, but that deaths 
as too often happens, intercepted his reforma- 
tion. 

Hi# 
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His political notions were thofe of an acrimo- 
nious and furly republican, for which it is not 
known that he gave any better reafon than that 
a papular government was the moji frugal far the 
trappings of a monarchy would fet up an ordinary 
commonwealth. It is furely very lhallow policy, 
t’h;! ! fuppofes money to be the chief good , and 
even this, without confidering that the fupport 
expence of a Court is, for the moft part, 
only a particular kind of trafEck, for which 
money is circulated, without any national ,im- 
poverifliraent. 

Milton’s republicanifra was, 1 am afraid, 
founded in an envious hatred of greatnefs, and 
a fuUen defire of independence , in petulance 
impatient of controul, and pride difd^nful of 
Superiority. He hated monarchs in the ftate, 
and prelates in the church , for he hated all 
whom he was required to obey. It is to be 
fufpefled, that his predominant defire was to 
deftroy rather than eftablilh, and that he felt 
not fo much the love of liberty as repugnance 
to authority. 

It has been obferved, that they who moft 
loudly clamour for liberty do not moft hbe- 
lally grant it. What we know of Milton’s 

clia- 
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4Chara<9:er, in domeftic relations, is, that he 
was fevere and arbitrary. Hk family confifteij 
of women; and there appears in his books 
fomething like a Tmkifli contempt of females, 
as fubordinate and inferior beings. That his 
own daughters might not break the ranks, he 
fufFered them to be depreffed by a mean and 
|)enurious education. He thought woman 
made only for obedience, and man only for 
rebellion. 

.Of his family fome account may he expefted. 
His lifter, firft married to Mr. Philips, after- 
wards married Mr. Agar, a friend of her firft 
hufband, who fucceeded him in the Crown- 
ofBce. She had by her firft hufband Edward 
and John, the two nephews whom Milton 
educated ; and by her fecond, two daughters. 

His brother, Sir Chriftopher, had two 
daughters, Mary and Catherine ^ , and a fon 

* Both thefe perfons were living at Holloway, about the 
year 1734, -at that time poITeffed fucb a degree of health 
and ftrength, as enabled them on Sundays and Prayer-days to 
wsdk a mile up a fteep hiU to Highgate chapel. One of them 
was Ninety^rtwo at the time of her death. Their parentage 
was known to few, and their names were corrupted into Mel- 
ton. By the Crown-oMce mentioned in the two laft para- 
graphs, we are to i«iderilan<ithe Crown-office of the Court 
Chancexy. 


Ttoinas 
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Thomas, who fucceeded Agar in the Crown- 
office, and left a daughter living in 1749 m 
Grofvenor-ftreet. 

Milton had children only by his firft wife ; 
Anne, Mary, and Deborah. Anne, though 
deformed, married a maftei -builder, and died 
of her firft child. Mary died fingle. Deborah 
married Abraham Clark, a weaver in Spital- 
fields, and lived feventy-fix years, to Aug^ali 
1727* This is the daughter of whom pnblick 
mention has been made. She could repeat tlie* 
dirft lines of Homer, the Metamorphofes, and 
fome of Enripides, by having often read them. 
Yet hem incredulity is ready to make a ftand. 
Many repetitions are necelTary to fix in me- 
mory lines not undeiftood, and why fliould 
Millbn willi or want to hear them fo often ! 
Thefe lines were at the beginning of the poems. 
Of a book written in a language not under-^ 
flood, the beginning raifes no more attention 
than the end , and as thofe that underftand it 
know commonly the beginning beft, its re- 
hearfal will feldom be neceflary. It is not 
likely that Milton lequired any paflage to be 
fo much repeated as that his daughter could 
learn it, nor likely tliat he defired tlie initial 
Voi 4 ,L P line^ 
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ines to be read at all; nor that the daughter, 
7eary of the drudgery of pronouncing unideal 
bunds, would voluntarily commit drein to 
nemory. 

To this gentlewoman Addifon made a pre* 
ent, and promifed fome eftablifliment ; but 
lied foon after. Queen Caroline fent her fifty 
;uineas. She had feven fons and three daugh- 
ers , but none of them had any children, ex- 
:ept her fon Caleb and her daughter Elizabeth. 
3 aleb went to Fort St. George in the Eaft Iif- 
lies, and had two fons, of whom nothing is 
low known. Elizabeth married Thomas Fof- 
:er, a weaver in Spital-fields , and had fe\en 
:hildren, who all died. She kept a petty gro- 
:er’s or cliandler’^ flxop, firft at Holloway, 
ind afterwards in Cock-lane near ShorHitcli 
il^hurch. She knew little of her grandfather, 
md that little was not good. She told of his 
larflinefs to his daughters, and hiS refufal to 
lave them taught to write ; and, in oppofition 
:o other accounts, leprefented him as delicate, 
bough temperate, in his diet. 

In 1750, April 5, was played for her 
benefit. She had fo little acquaintance with 
liverfion or gaiety, that file did not know what 

was 
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was intended when a benefit was offered her* 
The profits of the night were only one liundied 
and thirty pounds, though Dr. Newton brought 
a large contribution ; and twenty pounds were 
given, by Tonfon, a man who is to be praifed 
as often as he is named. Of this fum one 
hundred pounds were placed in tlie ftocks, af« 
ter fonie debate between her and her hufband 
in whofe name it fliould be entered , and the 
reft augmented their httle ftock, with which 
they removed to Iflington. This was the 
greateft benefaction that Paraiife Lqfi ever pio- 
^ cuied the author’s defeendents ; and to this he, 
who has now attempted to relate his Life, had 
the honour of contributing a Piologue* 
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IN the examination of Milton’s poetical 
works, I lhall pay fo much regard to time as 
to begin with his juvenile produftions. For 
his early pieces he feems to have had a degree 
of fondnefs not very laudable: what he has 
once written he refolves to preferve, and gives 
to the publick an unfinilhed poem, which he 
broke off bedaufe he was nothing fatUfied with 
what he had done^ fuppofing his readers lefs nice 
than himfelf. Thefe preludes to his jfuture la- 
bours are in Italian, Latin, and Engiifli. Of 
the Italian I cannot pretend to fpeak as a cri- ' 
tick ; but I have heard them commended by a 
man well qualified to decide their merit. The 
Latin pieces are lufeioufly elegant ; but the de- 
light which they afford is rather by the exqui- 
fite imitation of the ancient writers, by the 
purity of the diftion, and the harmony of the 
numbers, than by any power of invention, or 
vigour of fentiment. They are not all of equal 
value , the elegies excell the odes ; and feme 
of the exercifes on Gunpowder Treafon might 
have been fpared. 

The Englifh poems, though they make no 
promifes of PmadiJ^ have this evidence of 

genius, 
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genins, that they have a caft original and nn- 
borrowed. But their peculiarity is not excel- 
lence : if they difFer from verfes of others, they 
differ for the worfe , for they are too often dlf- 
tinguilhed by repulfive harllmefs ; the combi- 
nations of words are new, but they are no^ 
plealing ; the rhymes and epithets feem to be 
laborioufly fought, and violently applied. 

That m the early parts of his life he wrote 
with much care appears from his manufcripts, 
happily prefcrved at Cambridge, in which ma- 
ny of his fmaller works are found as they were 
firft written, with the fubfequent correftions. 
Such reliques fliew how excellence is acquired ; 
what we hope ever to do with eafe, we mull 
learn firfl: to do with diligence* 

Thofe who admire the beauties of this great 
poet, fometimes force their own judgement 
into falfe approbation of his little pieces, and 
pievail upon themfelves to think that admira- 
ble which is only Angular* All that Ihort 
ccmpofitions can commonly attain is' neatnefs 
and elegance* Milton never learned the art of 
doing httle things with grace ; he overlooked 
the milder excellence of fuavity and foftnefs ; 

P 3 
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ie was a Lim that had no IkiU in dandling thf 

m. 

One of the poems on which much praife has 
heen beftowed is Lyttdas ; of which the difliion 
is harfh, the rhymes uncertain, and the num- 
bers unpleafing. What beauty there is, we 
muft therefore feek in the fentiments and 
ima2:es. It is not to be confidered as the ef- 
fuliQii of real pafSon ; for palEon runs not af- 
ter remote allulions- and obfcure opinions* 
Paffion plucks no berries from the myrtle and 
ivy, nor calls uppn Arethufe and Mincius, nor 
tells of rough fatyrs and fmns with doven heel. 
Where there leifure for fiftion there is little 
grief. 

In this poem there' is no nature, for there Is 
no truth ; there is no art, for there is nothing 
new. Its form is that of a paftoral, eafy, vul- 
gar, and therefore difgufting 5 whatever images 
it can fupply, are long ago exhaufted ; and its 
inherent improbability always forces diliatisfec- 
tion on the mind. When Cowley tells of Her-- 
Yey that they ftudied together, it is eafy to 
fuppofe how much he muft mifs the tompa- 
nion of his labours, and the partner of his- 

dif-^ 
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difcoverles , but what image of tendernefs can. 
be excited by thefe lines * 

We drove a field, and both together heard 
What time the grey fly winds her fultry horn. 
Battening our flocks with the frefh dews of night. 

We know that they never drove a field, and 
that they had no flocks to batten ; and though 
it be allowed that the reprefentation may be al- 
legorical, the true meaning is fo uncertain and 
remote, that it is never fought becaufe it cannot 
be known when it is found* 

Among the flocks, and copfes, and flowers, 
appear the heathen deities , Jove and Phoebus, 
Neptune and ^olus, with a long train of my- 
thological imagery, fuch as a College eafily 
fupplies. Nothing can lefs difplay knowledge, 
or lefs exeicife inventions, than to tell how z. 
Ihcpherd has loft his companion, and muft 
now feed his flocks alone, without any judge 
ofhisfkiliin piping, and how one god afks 
another god what is become of Lycidas, and 
how neither god can telL He who thus grieves, 
will excite no Cympathy, he who thus praifes 
will confer n<f honour. 

This poem has yet a grofler fault With? 
tliefe trifling fidtions are mingled the moft aw- 
P 4 ful. 
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fill and facred truths, fuch as ought never to 
be polluted with fuch irreverend combinations^ 
The fhepherd likewife is now a feeder of flieep^ 
and afterwards,an ecclefiaftical pallor, a fuper- 
intendant of a Chrillian flock. Such equivo- 
cations are always unlkilful , but here they arc 
indecent, and at leaft approach to* impiety, of 
which, however, I believe the writer not to 
have been confcious. 

Such fs the power of reputation juftly ac- 
quired, that its blaze diives away the eye from 
nice examination. Surely no man could have 
fancied that he read Lycidm with pleafure, had 
he not known its author. 

Of the two pieces, VAlhgro and 11 Penferofi^ 
I believe opinion is uniform ; eveiy man that 
reads them, reads them with gleafure. The 
author’s defign is not, what Theobald has re- 
marked, merely to llaew how objefis derive 
their colours from the mind, by reprefenting 
the operation of the lame things upon the gay 
and the melancholy temper, or upon the fame 
man as he is diifferently difpofed; but rather 
how, among the fucceffive varieiy of appear-, 
ances, every difpolition of mind takes hold oa 
thofe by which it may be gratified. 
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Thechearfulmzn hears the lark m the morn- 
ing; thQ pen/ve mzn hears the nightingale irr 
the evening. The chearful man fees the cock 
ftrut, and hears the horn and hounds echo in 
the wood , then walks not unfeen to obferve tire 
glory of the lifing fun, or Men to the finging 
milk-maid, and view the labours of the plow- 
man and the mower , then calls his eyes about 
him over fcenes of fmiiing plenty, and looks 
up to the dillant tower, the I'didence of fome 
fair inhabitant, thus he purfues rural gaiety* 
through a day of labour or of play, and die- 
lights himfelf at night with tlie fanciful narra- 
tives of fuperftitious ignorance.. 

The pmfive man, at one time, walks unfeon 
to mufe at midnight , and at another hears the 
fullen curfew. If the weather drives him 
home, he fits in a room lighted only by glawhig 
9mlen\ or by a lonely lamp outwatches the 
North Star, to difeover the habitation of fepa- 
rate fouls, and varies the lhades of meditation^ 
by contemplating tlie magnificent or pathetic 
fcenes of tragick and epick poetry. When tlie 
morning comes, a morning gloomy with min 
and wind, he walks into the dark tracklefii 
woods, falls afleep by fitue murmuring water,. 

and 
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and with melancholy enthufiafm expefts fome 
dream of prognoftication, or fome mufic plajed 
by aerial performers. 

Both Mirth and Melancholy are folitary, ff- 
lent inhabitants of the breaft, that neither re- 
ceive nor tranfmit communication ; no men- 
tion is therefore made of a philofophical friend, 
or a pleafant companion. The ferioufnefs does 
notarife from any participation of calamity, 
nor the gaiety from the pleafures of the bottle. 

The man of chearfulnefs^ having exhaufted 
the country, tries what Uwered ciiUs will af- 
ford, and mingles with fcenes of fplendor, gay 
alTemblies, and nuptial fellivities ; but he min- 
gles a meie fpeftator, as, when the learned co- 
medies of Jonfon, or the wild dramas of Shak- 
fpeare, are exhibited, he attends the theatre. 

The fenfive man never lofes hlmfelf in 
crowds, but walks the cloifter, or frequents 
the cathedral. Milton probably had not yet 
fbrfaken the Church. 

Both his charafrers delight in mufick ; but 
he feems to think that chearful notes would 
have obtained from Pluto a compleat difmiflion 
of Eurydice, of whom folemn founds only 
procured a conditional leleafe.. 

Fop 
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For the old age of Chearftilnefs he make? no 
provifion ; but Melancholy he conduiSls with, 
great dignity to the clofe of life. His Chear- 
fulnefs is without levity, and his Penfivenefs. 
without afperity. 

Through thefe two poems the images are 
properly felefted, and nicely diftinguifhed ; 
but the colours of the diftion feem not fuffi- 
ciently difcriminated. I know not whether 
the characters are kept fufficiently apart. No 
mirth can, indeed, be found in his melancho- 
ly , but I am afraid that I always meet fome- 
melancholy in his mirth. They are two noble 
efforts of imagination 

The greateft of his juvenile performances is 
the Majk of Comus , in which may very plainly 


* Mr. Warton intimates- (and theie can be little doubt of the 
truth of his conjedlure) that Milton borrowed of the 
imagesm thefe two hue poems from « Burton'^ Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” a book pubiilhed in 1524, and at fundry times 
fmee, abounding m leaniing, curious information, and pleafan- 
try. Mr. 'Warton lays, that Milton appears to have been an at- 
tentive reader thereof j and to this aflertion I add of my own 
Knowledge, that it was a book that Dr Johnfon frequentljr re- 
forted to, as many others have done, for ^unufement after the 
atigue ofihady. H, 
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fee difcovered the dawn or twilight of Paradife 
Loji^ Milton appears to have formed very 
early that fyftem of didion, and mode of 
verfe, which his maturer judgement approved, 
and from which he never endeavoured nor de- 
fired to deviate. 

Nor does Comus afford only a fpecimen of 
Ms language , it exhibits likewife his power of 
defcription and his vigour of fentiment, em-^ 
ployed in the praife and defence of virtue, A 
work more truly poetical is rarely found; 
allufions, images, and defcriptive epithets, em- 
bellifh almoft every period with lavifh decora- 
tion. As a fenes of lines, therefore, it may 
be confidered as worthy of all the admiration 
with which the votaries have received it. 

As a drama it is deficient. The aftion is 
not probable. A Mafque, in thofe parts where 
fupernatural intervention is admitted, muft 
indeccf be given up to all the freaks of imagi- 
nation ; but, fo far as the aftion is merely hu- 
man, it ought to be reafonable, which can 
hardly be faid of the conduft of the two bro- 
thers , who, when their filler finks with fa- 
tigue in a pathlefs wildernefs, wander both 
away together in fearch of berries too far to 

find 
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^nd their way back, and leave a helplefs Lady 
to all the fadnefs and danger of folitude. This 
however is a defeft overbalanced by its conve- 
nience. 

What deferves more reprehenllon is, that 
the prologue fpoken in the wild wood by the 
attendant Spirit is addrefled to the audience ; 
a mode of communication fo co-ntrary to the 
nature of dramatick reprefentation, that no 
precedents can fupport it. 

The difcomfe of the Spirit is too long, an 
objefliion that may be made to almoft all the 
following fpeeches : they have not the fpriteli- 
nefs of a dialogue animated by reciprocal con- 
tention, but feem rather declamations delibe- 
rately compofed, and formally repeated, on a 
moral queftion. The auditor therefore liftens 
as to a lefture, withont p^ffion, without anx- 
iety. 

The fong of Comns has airinefs and Jol- 
lity 5 but, what may recommend Miiton^s 
morals as well as his poetry, the invitations to 
pleafure are fo general, that they excite no di£- 
tin£t images of corrupt enjoyment, and Ukp m 
dangerous hold on the fency. 

The 
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The following foliloquies of Conrus and the 
Lady are elegant, but tedious. The fong muffe 
owe much to the voice, if it ever can delight. 
At laft the Brothers enter, with too much 
tranquillity; and when they have feared left 
their filler fliould be in danger, and hoped that 
Ihe is not in danger, the Elder makes a fpeech 
in praife of chaftity, and the Younger finds 
how fine it is to fee a philofopher. 

Then defcends the Spirit in form of a Ihep- 
herd, and the Brotlier, inftead of being in 
halle to alk his help, praifes his finging, and 
^enquires liis bufinefs in that place. It is re*- 
markable, that at this interview the brother is 
taken with a Ihort fit of rhyming. The Spirit 
1 elates that the Lady is in the power of -Co- 
mus, the Brother moralifes again; and the 
Spint makes a long narration, of no ufebe- 
•caufe it is falfe, and therefore unfuitable to a 
^good Being. 

In all thele parts the language is poetical, 
and the fentiments aie generous ; but there is 
fomething wanting to allure attention. 

The difpute between the Lady and Comus* 
Is the moft animated and affedling fcene of the 
.drama, and wants nothing but a brilker reci- 

procration 
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^rocation of objeftions and replies, to invite 
-attention, and detain it. 

The fongs are vigorous, and full of iina-^ 
-gery , but they are harfh in their diction, and 
not very mufical in their numbers. 

Throughout the whole, the figures are too 
bold, and the language too luxuriant for dia- 
logue. It is a drama in the epick ftyle, inele- 
gantly fplendid, and tedioufly inftruftive. * 

The were written in different parts 

of Milton’s hfe, upon diiSlrentoccafions. They 
deferve irot any particular cntici fin ; for of the 
beft It can only be faid, that they are not bad ; 
and perhaps only the eighth and tTOnty-firft 
are truly entitled to this flender commendations 
The fabnek of a fonnet, however adapted to 
the Italian language, has never fucceeded in 
ours, which, having greater variety of termi- 
nation, requires the rhymes to be often 
changed. 

Thofe little pieces may be difpatched with-* 
out much anxiety; a greater work calls for 
^ greater care. I am mw ,to examine 
Lojl , a poem, which, confidered with refpes^ 
to defign, may claim the firft place, andw^* 
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tefpefl: to performance, the fecond, among the 
produftions of the human mind. 

By the general confcnt of criticks, the firft 
ptaife of genius is due to the writer of an 
epick poem, as it requires an aflemblage of all 
the powers which arc fingly fufBcient for oth^r 
compofitions. Poetry k the art of uniting 
pleafure with truth, by calling imagination to 
the help of reafon. Epick poetry undertakes 
to teach' the moft Important truths by the moft 
pleafing precepts, zM therefore relates fome 
great event in the moft affeSiing manner# Hif- 
tory muft fupply the writer with the rudiments 
^f narration, which he muft improve and exalt 
by a nobl^ art, muft animate by dramatick 
energy, and diverfify by retrofpeftion and air- 
ticipation ; morality muft teach him the exaft 
hounds, and different fliades, of 'Vice and vir- 
tue ; from policy, and the praftice of life, he 
has to learn the difcriminations of charafter, 
and the tendency of the paffions, either fingle 
nr combined ; and phyfiology muft fupply him 
with illuftrations and fmages.. To put thefe 
materialsto poetical ufe, is required an Imagi- 
nation capable of painting nature, and realiz- 
£6:iQm Nor is he yet a poet till he has 

attained 
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■attained the whole extenfion of hh language, 
^diftinguifhed aii the delicacies of phrafe, and 
all the colours of words, and learned to adjuft 
their different founds to all the varieties of 
metrical modulatLon. 

Boffu is of opinion that the poet’s firft work 
is to find a morale which his fable is afterwards 
to illuftrate and eftablifh. This feems to have 
been the procefs only of Milton , the moral 
of other poems is incidental and confequent ; 
In Milton’s only it Is eflential and intrinfick. 
His purpofe was the moft ufeful and, the moft 
arduous , to vindicate the ways of God to man ; 
to fhew the reafonablenefs of religion, and the 
neceflity of obedience to the Divine Law. 

To convey this moial, there rauit be a fdl% 
a narration artfully conHiufted, fo as to excite 
curiofity, and furprife expeftation. In this 
part of his work, Milton muft be confefled 
to have equalled every other poet. He has in- 
volved in his account of the Fall of Man the 
events which preceded, and thofb that %vere 
to follow it: he has interwoven the whole 
of theology with fuch propriety, that 
icveiy part appears to be ncceflary , and feared f 

VoL. I, any 
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any recital is wiflied fhorter for the fake of 

quickening the progrefs of the main aftion. 

The fubjeft of an epick poem is naturally 
an event of great importance. That of Mil- 
ton is not the deftruflion of a city, the con- 
duft of a colony, or the foundation of an 
empire. His is the fate of worlds, 

the revolutions of heaven and of earth ; rebel- 
lion, againft the Supreme King, laifed by the 
higheft order of created beings , the overthrow 
of their hoft, and the punifhment of their 
crime ; the creation of a new race of reafona- 
ble creatures , their original happmefs and in- 
nocence, their forfeiture of immortality, and 
their reftoration to hope and peace. 

Great events can be haftened or retarded only 
by pcrfons of elevated dignity. Before the great- 
nefs difplayed in Milton^s poem, all other 
greatnefs Ihrinks away. The weakeft of liis 
agents are the higheft and nobleft of hu- 
man beings, the original parents of mankind; 
with whofe adions the elements confented; 
on whofe reftitude, or deviation of will, de- 
pended the ftate of terreftrial nature, and the 
condition of all the future inhabitants of tlie 
globe. 


Of 



Of the other agents in. the poem, the chief 
sre fuch as it is iireverence to name on 
flight occalions. The reft were lower powers; 

— - of which the leaft could wield 

Thofe elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions ; 

powers, which only the conmnl of Omnipo- 
tence reftrains from laying creation wafte, and 
filling the vaft expanfe of fpace wWi rnin and 
confnfion. To difplay the motives and aft ions 
of beings thns fuperionr, fo far as human lea- 
fon can examine them, or hnman imagination 
xeprefent them, is the talk which this mighty 
poet has undertaken and perfoiraed. 

In the examination of epick poems much 
fpecalalion is commonly employed upon the 
^hara^ers. The chai^ifters in the Paradife Loji^ 
which admit of examination, are thofe of an- 
gels and of man ; of angels good and evil , of 
man in his innocent and finful ftatc. 

Among the angels, the virtue of Raphael is 
mild and placid, of eafy condefeenfion and free 
communication , that of Michael is regal and 
lofty, and, as may feem, attentive to the dig-* 
nity of his own nature- Abdiel and Gabriel 

appear 
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appear occafionalljr, and afl: as every incident 
requires , the folitary fidelity of Abdiel Is very 
amiably painted. 

Of the evil angels tlie charafters are more 
diverfified. To Satan, as Addifon obferves, 
fuch fentiments are given as fuit the moji exalted 
and moJi deprcnjed being. Milton has been cen- 
fured by Clarke for the Impiety which fome-» 
times breaks from Satan’s mouth. For there 
are thoughts, as he juftly remarks, which no 
obfervation of charaSer can juftify, becaufe no 
good man would willingly permit them to pafs, 
however tranfiently, through his own mind. 
To make Satan fpeak as a rebel, without any 
fuchexprelGons as might taint the reader’s ima- 
gination, was indeed one, of the great difficul- 
ties in Milton’s undertaking, and I cannot but 
think that he has extricated himfelf with great 
happinefs. There is in Satan’s fpecches little 
that can give pain to a pious ear. The lan- 
guage of rebellion cannot be the fame with that 
of obedience. The malignity of Satan foams 
in haughtinefs and obftinacy ; but his expref- 
Cons are commonly general, and no otherwifc 
ofrenfive than as they are wicked. 

^ Avthor of the Elfay on Study,” Dr. J. 


The 
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The other chiefs of the celeftial rebellion are 
very judicionfly difcriminated in the firft and 
fecond books , and the ferocious charafter of 
Moloch appears, both in the battle and the 
council with exaft cofififtency. 

To Adam and to Eve are given, during 
their innocence, fuch fentiments as innocence 
can generate and utter. Their love Is pure be- 
nevolence and mutual veneration , their repafts 
are without luxury, and their diligence without 
toil. Their addrefles to their Maker have little 
more than the voice of admiration and grati- 
tude. Fruition left them nothing to afk, and 
Innocence left them nothmg to fear. 

But with guilt enter diftruft and difeord, mu- 
tual accufation, and ftubborn felf-defence ; 
they regard’ each other witli alienated minds, 
land dread their Creator as the avenger of their 
tranfgreffion. At laft they feek fhelter in his mer- 
cy, foften to repentance, and melt in fupplica- 
tion. Both before and after the Fall, the fii- 
perlority of Adam is diligently fuftained. 

Of probable the marveUous^ two paxts 
of a vulgar epic poem, which immerge the cri^ 
tick in deep confideration, the Paradlfi Lofl 
requires little to be faid. It contains the hif-^ 

CL 3 tcry 
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tory of a miracle, of Cieation and Redemp* 
tion , It difplays the power and the mercy of 
the Supreme Being , the probable therefore is 
marvellous, and the marvellous is probable* 
The fubftance of the narrative is ^ruth ; and as 
truth allows no choice, it is, like neceffity, fu- 
perior to rule. To the accidental or adventi- 
tious parts, as to ^very thing human, fome 
jQight exceptions may be made. But the main 
fabrick is immovably fupported. 

It is juftly remarked by Addifon, that this 
poem has, by the nature of its fubjeft, the ad-^ 
vantage above all others, that it is univerfally 
and perpetually interefting. All mankind will, 
through all ages, bear the fame relation to 
Adam and to Eve, and muft partake of that 
good and evil which extend to themfelves. 

Oi^tmachinery, fo called from0£og iiro 
by which is meant the occafional interpolition 
of fupernatural power, another fertile topick 
of critical remarks, here is no room to fpeak, 
becaufe every thing is done under the immediate 
and vifibledireftion of Heaven; but the rule is 
fo far obferved, that no part of the aftion could 
have been accomplifhed by any other means. 

Of ipifod^s^ I think there are only two, con- 
tained 
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talned m Raphael’s relation of the war in hea- 
ven, and Michael’s prophetic account of the 
changes to happen in this woild. Both are 
clofely conncvSed with the great aSion ; one 
was neceflary to Adam as a warning, the other 
as a confolation. 

To the compleatnefs or integrity of the defign 
nothing can be objefted ; tt has diftinftly and 
clearly what Ariftotle requires, a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. There is perhaps no 
poem, of the fame length, from which fo little 
can be taken without apparent mutilation. 
Here are no funeral games, noi is there any 
long defeription of a Ihield. The Ihoit digrcf- 
fions at the beginning of the thud, feventh, 
and ninth books, might doubtlefs be fpared; 
but fupcrfiuities fo beautiful, who would take 
away ? or who does not wifli that the author of 
the laad has gratified fucceeding ages with a 
little knowledge of himJfelf? Perhaps no paf- 
fages are more frequently or more attentively 
read than thofe extrinfic paragraphs; and, 
fince the end of poetry is pleafure, that cannot 
be unpoetical with which all are pleafed;. 

The queftions, whether the adion of the 
poem be llriftly whether tlie poem can he 

a4 
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properly termed heroick^ and who is the liero^ 
are raifed by fuch readers as draw their princi- 
ples of judgement rather from books than from 
reafon. Milton, though he intituled Paradifi 
Loft only a peniy yet calls it himfelf heroich ftng. 
Dryden, petulantly and indecently, denies the 
heroifm of Adam, becaufe he was overcome ; 
but there Is no reafon why the hero Ihould not 
be unfortunate, except ellabliflied praftice, 
lince fuccefs and virtue do not go' necelTarily 
together. Cato is the hero of Lucan, but 
Lucan’s authority will not be fuifered By Qum-w 
tilian to decide. However, if fuccefs be ne* 
ceflary, Adam’s deceiver was at laft crufhed; 
Adam was reftored to his Maker’s favour, and 
therefore may fecurely refume his human rank. 
After the fcheme and fabrick of the poem, 
muft be confidered its component paits, the 
fentiments and the diftion. 

Ths^ fentimenU, as expreflive of manners, or 
appropriated to charafters, are, for the greater 
part„ unexceptionably juft. 

Splendid paliages, containing lefibns of mo- 
rality, or precepts of prudence, occur feldom 
Such is the original formation of this poem, 
thzt as it admits no human manners till the 

FaiV 
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Fall, It can give little afliftance to human con- 
duft. Its end is to raife the thoughts above 
fublunary cares or pleafures. Yet the praife 
of that fortitude, with which Abdiel main- 
tained his lingularity of virtue againft the 
fcorn of multitudes, may be accommodated 
to all times ; and RaphaeFs reproof of Adam’s 
curiofity after die planetary motions, with the 
anfwer returned by Adam, may be confidently 
oppofed to any rule of life which any poet has 
delivered. 

The thoughts which are occafionally called 
forth in the progrefs, are fuch as could only 
be produced by an imagination in the higheft 
degree fervid and a&ive, to which materials 
were fupplied by inceffant ftudy and unlimited 
cuiiofity. The heat of Milton’s mind might 
be faid to fublimate his learning, to throw oiF 
into his work the fpint of fcience, unmingled' 
with its groller parts* 

He had confidered creation in its whole ex- 
tent, and his defcriptions are therefore learned! 
He had accuftomed his imagination to unre- 
ftrained indulgence, and his conceptions there- 
fore were extenfive. The charafterifiicJ^! qua- 
lity of his poem is^ fublimity. He fometimes 
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dcfcends to the elegant, but his element is the 
great. He can occalionally inveft himfelf with 
grace ; but his natural port is gigantick lofti- 
nefs^ He can pleafe when pleafure is re- 
quired ; but it is his peculiar power to aftonifli*. 

He feems to have been well acquainted with 
his own genius, and to know what it was that 
Nature had bellowed upon him more bounti- 
fully than upon others , the power of difplay- 
ang the vail, illuminating the fplendid^ en- 
forcing the awful, darkening the gloomy, and 
aggravating the dieadful: he therefore chofe a 
fubjefl: on which too much could not be faid, 
on which he might tire his fancy without the 
cenfure of extravagance. 

The appearances of nature, and the occur' 
rcnces of life, did not fatiate his appetite of 
greatnefs. To paint things as they are, re- 
quires a minute attention, and employs the 
memory rather than the fancy. Milton’s de- 
light was to fport in the wide regions of polfi- 
bility ; reality was a fcene too narrow for his 
mind- He fent his faculties out upon difcq- 
very, into worlds where only imagination caq, 


Algarotd terms it Jublmhu Uihmlana* I>r. J. 

travel. 
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travel, and delighted to form ne\v modes of 
exiftence, and furnifh fentiment and aftion to 
fuperior beings, to trace the connfels of hell^ 
or accompany the choirs of hea^ren. 

But he could not be always in other worlds ; 
he muft fometimes revifit earth, and tell of 
things vifible and known* When he cannot 
raife wonder by the fublimity of his mind, he 
gives delight by its fertility. 

Whatever be his fubjeft, he never fails to 
fill the imagination. But his images and de- 
fcriptions of the fcenes or operations of Nature 
do not feem to be always copied from original 
form, nor to have the freflinefs, racinefs, and" 
energy of immediate obfervation. He faw 
Nature, as Dryden expreffes it, through the' 
fpeiiacUs of hooks ; and on moft occafions calls 
learning to his affiftance. The garden -of Eden 
brings to his mind the vale of where* 
Proferpine was gathering flowers. Satan 
makes his way through fighting elements,' like 
^rgo between rocks, or l/^s be-- 

tween the two fiicikm whirlpools, when he 
ftmnned Cbaryhdis on the larboard^ The my- 
thological allufions have been jufliy cenfered, 
as not being always ufed with notice of their 
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vanity ; but they contribute variety to the nar- 
ration, and produce an alternate exercife of the 
memory and the fancy. 

His fimilies are lefs numerous, and more 
various, tlian thofe of his predecelTors. Bnt 
he does not confine himfelf within the limits 
of rigorous comparifon: his great excellence 
is amplitude, and he expands the adventitious 
image beyond the dimenfions which the oc- 
cafion required. Thus comparing the fliield 
of Satan to the orb of the Moon, he crouds 
the imagination with the difcovery of the tele- 
ftope, and all the wonders which the tclefcope 
difcovers. 

Of his moral fentiments it is hardly praife 
to affirm that they excel thofe of all other 
poets , for this fuperiority he was indebted to 
his acquaintance with the facred witings. The 
ancient epick poets, wanting the light of Reve- 
lation, were very unlkilful teachers of virtue: 
their principal charafters may be gicat, but 
they are not amiable. The reader may nfe 
from their works with a greater degree of 
aftive or palfive fortitude, and fometimes 
of prudence , but he will be able to carry away 
few precepts of juftice, and none of mercy. 

From 
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From the Italian writers it appears, that the 
advantages of even Chriftian knowledge may 
be poflefled in vain. Ariofto’s pravity is ge-^ 
nerally known ; and though the Deliverance of 
JerufaUm may be confidered as a facred fub- 
jeft, the poet has been very fparing of moral 
irrilruflion. 

In Milton every line breathes fanftity of 
thought, and purity of manners, except when 
the train of the narration reguires the^mtroduc- 
tion of the rebellious fpirlts; and^^V^tt they are 
compelled to acknowledge their fubjeftion to 
God, in fuch a manner as excites reverence, 
and confirms piety- 

Of human beings there are but two ; but 
tliofe two are the parents of mankind, vener- 
able befoie their fall for dignity and innocence, 
and amiable after it for repentance and fubmif- 
fion. In their fiifl: ftate their aiFedion is ten- 
der without weaknefs, and their piety fufalime 
without prefumption. When tliey have finned, 
they fhew how difcord begins in mutual frailty, 
and how it ought to ceafe in mutual forbear- 
ance , how confidence of the divine fevour is 
forfeited by fin, and how hope of pardon may 
be obtained by penitence and prayer- A ftate 

of 
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of Innocence we can only conceive, if Indeed, 
in onr prefent mlfery, it be poflible to con- 
ceive it ; but the fentiments and worfliip pro- 
per to a Men and offending being, we have all 
to learn, as we have all to praftife. 

The poet, whatever be done, is always great. 
Our progenitors, in their firfl ftate, converfed 
with angels ; even when folly and fin had de- 
graded them, they had not in their humiliation 
tbs port of mean faitors ; and tliey rife again to 
Teverentral regard, when we find that their 
prayers were heard. 

As human paflions did not enter the world 
before the Fall, &ere is in the Paradtfe Ltfi 
little opportunity for the pathetick ; but what 
little there is has not been loft. That palEon 
which is peculiar to rational nature, the an- 
guifti arifing from the confcioufnefe of traixf- 
greflion, and the horrours attending the fenfc 
of the Divine Difpleafure, are very juftly de- 
fcribed and forcibly imprefied. But the paf- 
fions are moved only on one occafion , fub- 
limity is the general and prevailing quality 
in this poem ; fublimity varioufly modified, 
fometimes defcriptive, fometimes argumenta- 
tive* 

The 
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The defefts and fanlts of Paradife Loji^ for 
faults and defefts every woik of man muft 
have, it is the bufinefs of impartial criticifm 
to difcover. As, In difplaying the excellence of 
Milton, I have not made long quotations, be* 
caufe of felefting beauties there had been no 
end, 1 fhall in the fame geneaal manner men- 
tion that which feems to deferve cenfure ; for 
what Englifliman can take delight in tranf- 
crlbmg paflages, which, if they lellen the repu- 
tation of Milton, dimiiiifli in fome degree the 
honour of our country ? 

The generality of my fcheme does not admit 
the frequent notice of verbal inaccuracies , which 
Bentley, perhaps better {killed in grammar than 
poetry^ has often found, though he fometimes 
made them, and which he imputed to tlie ob- 
trufions of a revifer, v/hom the author’s blind- 
nefs obliged him to employ, a fuppofition rafe 
and groundiefs, if he thought it true ; and vile 
and pernicious, if, as is faid, he in private al- 
lowed It to be falfe. 

The plan of Paradifs this incon- 

venience, that It comprifes neither human ac- 
tions nor human manners. The man and wo- 
man who ad and fulFer, are in a ftate idiich 

m 
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no other man or woman can ever know. The 
reader finds no tranfa£lion in which he can be 
engaged , beholds no condition in which he 
can by any eiFort of imagination place himfelf; 
he has, therefore, little natural curiofity or 
fympathy. 

We all, indeed, feel the efFei9:s of Adam's 
difobedlence ; we all fin like Adam, and like 
him mnft all bewail our offences, we have 
reftlefs and infidious enemies in the fallen an- 
gels, and in the blefled fpirits we have guar- 
dians and friends ; in the Redemption of man- 
kind we hope to be included ; in the defcrip- 
tion of heaven and hell we are furely interefted, 
as we are all to refide hereafter either in the re- 
gions of horrour or blifs. 

But thefe truths are too important to be 
new ; they have been taught to our infancy ; 
they have mingled with our folitary thoughts 
and familiar converfation, and are habitually 
interwoven with the whole texture of life. 
Being therefore not new, they raife no unac-^ 
cuftomed emotion in the mind , what we knew 
before, we cannot learn; what is not unex- 
pected, cannot furprife. 


Of 
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Of the Ideas fuggefted by thefe awful fcenes, 
From fome we recede with revcience, except 
when ftated hours require their alTociation ; 
and from others we flirmk with horrour, or 
admit them only as falutary inflictions, as 
counterpoifes to our interells and paffions. 
Such images rather obftruCt the career of fancy 
than incite it. 

Pleafure and terrour are indeed the genuine 
fources of poetry ; but poetical pleafuie niuft 
be fuch as human imagination can at leaft 
conceive, and poetical torrour fuch as human 
ftrength and fortitude may combat. The good 
and evil of Eternity are too ponderous for the 
wings of wit i the mind finks under them in ‘ 
paffive helplefsnefs, content with calm belief 
and humble adoration. 

Known truths, however, may take a diiFerent 
appearance, and be conveyed to the mind by a 
new train of intermediate images. This Mil* 
ton has undertaken, and performed witli preg- 
nancy and vigour of mind peculiar to himfelf# 
Whoever confiders tlie few radical pofitions 
which the Scriptures afforded him, will won-, 
der by what energetic operation he expanded, 
them to fuch extent, and ramified them to fa 
VoL.d. R 
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much variety, reftrained as he was by religious 

reverence from licentioufnefs of fiftion. 

Here is a full difplay of the united force of 
ftudy and genius ; of a great accumulation of 
materials, with judgement to digeft, and fancy 
to combine tliem : Milton was able to feleS; 
from nature, or from ftory, from an ancient 
fable, or from modern fcience, whatever could 
illuftrate or adorn his thoughts. An accu- 
mulation of knowledge impiegnated his 
fermented by ftudy, and exalted by imagina- 
tion. 

It has been therefore faid, without an inde- 
cent hyperbole, by one of his encomiafts, that 
in reading Paradife Lo/1 we read a book of uni- 
verfal knowledge. 

But original deficience cannot be fupplied. 
The want of human intereft is always felt. 
Paradife Lof is one of Ae, books which th e 
reader ^aJmires 'and lavs down, and forgets to 
take up again. None ever ' wiflied 'lt longer 
■“than it is. Its perufal is a duty rather than a 
pleafure. We jead Milton for infirufiion, re- 
tire^-fem-afled, and overburdened, and ,look 
elfewhere for recreation , we defert our mafter, 
and feek for companions. 


Another 



Another inconvenience of Milton’s defign 
IS, that It requires the defcription of what can- 
not be defcribed, 'the agency of Q)ijits. He 
few that immateriality fapplied no images, and 
that he conld nob fliow angels ailing but by 
inftruments of aftion , he therefore mvefted 
them with form and matter. This, being ne- 
ceflary, was therefore defenfible ; and he iliould 
have fecured the confiflency of his fj flcm, by 
keeping immateriality out of fight, -and en- 
ticing his reader to drop it fiom hiS thoughts. 
But he has unhappily perplexed his poetry 
with his philofophy. His infernal and celeftial 
powers are fometimes puie fpirit, and fome- 
times animated body. When Satan walks with 
kis lance upon the hvrmng marle^ he has a 
body, T/hen in his paflage betw-een hell and 
the new world, he is m danger of finking in 
the vacuity, and is fupported by a guft q{ niing 
vapours, he has a body; when he animates the 
toad, he feems to be mere fpirit, that can pe-* 
netrate matter at pleafure ; w^hen he Jlmts up in 
h s own Jhape^ he has at ieaft a determinedi^brm; 
and when he is brought faefoie Gabiiel, he 
has a Jpmr and a Jhidd^ which he had tlie 
power of hiding in the toad, though the arms 
R % of 
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of the contending angels are evidently ma- 
terial. 

The vulgar inhabitants of Pandasmonium, 
being incorporeal fpirits^ are at large^ though 
without number y in a limited fpace ; yet in the 
battle, when they were overwhelmed by moun- 
tains, their armour hurt them, crufied in upon 
their fubjlance^ now grown grojs by finning* This 
likewife happened to the uncorrupted angels, 
who were overthrown the fimer for their armty 
for unarmed they might eafily as Jplrits have evaded 
by conirablion or remove. Even as fpirits they 
are hardly fpiritual; for contra^ ion and remove 
are images of matter , but if they could have 
efcaped witliout their armour, they might have 
efcaped from it, and left only the empty cover 
to be battered. Uriel, when he rides on a fun- 
beam, is material , Satan is material when he 
is afraid of the prowefs of Adam. 

The confufion of fpirit and matter which 
pervades the whole narration of the war of 
heaven fills it with incongruity ; and tlie book, 
in whjch it is related, is, I believe, the fa- 
vourite of children-, and gradually neglefted as 
knowledge is increafed* 


After 
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T&at Sin and Death ftxonld have fliewn thc’ 
way to hell, might have been allowed, hvx 
they cannot facilitate the paflage by building a 
biidge^ becaufe the difficulty of Satan’s paflage 
is defcribed as real and fenfible, and the bridge 
ought to be only figurative. The hell affigned 
to the rebellious fpirits is defcribed as not lefs 
local than the refidence of man. It is placed 
in fome diftant part of fpace, feparated from 
the regions of harmony and oider by a chaotick 
wafte and an unoccupied vacuity , but Sm and 
Diath worked up a mole of aggravated Jotly ce- 
mented with afpkaltus ; a work too bulky for 
ideal architeSs. 

This unlkilful allegory appears to me one of 
the greateft faults of the poem; and to this 
there was no. temptation, but the author’s 
opinion of its beauty. 

To the conduft of the narrative fome ob- 
jedlion may be made. Satan is with great ex- 
pe£tatioii brought before Gabriel in Patadife, 
md is fuffered to go away unmolefted- The 
creation of man ' is reprefented as the confe- 
quence of the vacuity left in heaven by the ex- 
pulfion of tlie rebels yet Satan mentions it as, 
a repoit rl/g in heaven before his departure. 


To^ 
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To find fentiments for the fiate of inna- 
cence, was very difficult, and fometliing of 
anticipation perhaps is now and then difcovered- 
Adam’s difcourfe of dreams feems not to be 
the fpeculation of a new-created being. I 
know not whethei his anfwer to the angel’s 
reproof for curiofity does not want fomething 
of propriety, it is the fpeech of a man ac- 
quainted With many other men. Some philo- 
fophical notions, efpecially when the pbilofo- 
phy is falfe, might have been better omitted. 
The angel, ma comparifon, fpcaks of timor^ 
cus deer, before deer were yet timorous, and 
before Adam could underlland the comparifon. 

Dryden remarks, that Milton has fome flats 
among his elevations. This is only to fay, 
that all the parts are not equal. Iii' every 
work, one part muft be for the fake of others ; 
a palace mufl have paliages , a poem muft have 
tranfitions. It is no more to be required that 
wit fhould always be blazing, than that the 
fun fhould always Hand at noon. In a great 
work there is a viciffitude of luminous and 
opaque parts, as theie is in me world a fuc- 
eeffion of day and night, Milton, when he 
has expatiated in the fky, may be allowed 
R 4 fometimes , 
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fometimes to revifit earth , for what other au- 
thor ever foaied fo high, or fuftained his flight 
fo long ^ 

Milton, being well verfed m the Italian 
poets, appears to have borrowed often from 
them, and, as every man catches fomething 
from his companions, his defire of imitating 
Ariofto’s levity has difgraced his work with the 
Paradife of Fools \ a fiftion not in itfelf ilU 
imagined, but too ludicrous for its place. 

His play on words, in which he delights too 
often; his equivocations, wdiich Bentley en- 
deavours to defend by the example of the an- 
cients ; his unneceflary and ungraceful ufe of 
terms of art; it is not necelTary to mention, 
beqaufe they are eafily remarked, and geneially 
cenfured, and at laft bear fo little proportion to 
the whole, that thej fcarcely deferve the atten- 
tion of a critick. 

Such aie the faults of that wonderful per- 
formaitce Paradife Lojl , which he who can put 
in balance with its beauties muft be conlidered 
not as nice but as dull, as lefs to be cenfured 
for want of cand<?ur, than pitied for want of 
fenfibiiity. 


Of 
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Of Paradife Regained, the general judgement 
feems now to be right, that it is in many parts 
elegant, and every-where inftruftive. It was 
not to he fuppofed that the water of Paradtfe 
LoJ} could CTer write without great effufions of 
fancy, and exalted precepts of wifdora. The 
balls of Paradije Regained is narrow, a dialogue 
•Without aftion can never pleafe like an union 
of the narrative and diamatic powers. Had 
this poem been written not by Milton, but by 
fome imitator, it would have claimed and re- 
ceived univerfal praife. 

If Paradtfe Regained has been too much de- 
preciated, Sampfon Jgonifes has m requital been 
too much admired. It could only be by long 
prejudice, and the bigotry of learning, tliat 
Milton could prefer the ancient tragedies, with, 
tlieir encumbrance of a chorus, to the exhibi- 
tions of the French and Englilh ftages ; and it 
is only by a blind confidence in the reputation 
of Milton, that a drama can be praifed im 
which the intermediate parts have neither caufe- 
nor confequence, neither haften nor retard the- 
cataftrophe 

In this tragedy are however many parBcuIar 
beauties, many juftfentiments and ftriking lines j. 

but 
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but it wants that power of attrafting the at- 
tention which a well-connefted plan producer. 

'Milton would not have excelled in dramatic 
writing ; he knew human nature only in the 
grofs, and had never ftudied the Ihades of cha- 
rafter, nor the combinations of concurring, or 
the perplexity of contending paflions. He Imd 
read much, and knew what books could teach, 
but had mingled little in the world, and was 
defident in the knowledge which experience 
muft confer. 

Through alLhis greater works there prevails 
an uniform peculiarity of Di^ion^ a mode and 
call of exprelBon which bears little refemblance 
to that of any former writer, and whichas fo 
far removed from common ufe, that an un- 
learned reader, when he firft opens his book, 
finds himfelf furprifed by a new language. 

This novelty has been, by thofe who can 
find nothing wrong in Milton, imputed to his 
laborious endeavours after words fuitable to 
the grandeur of his ideas. Our language^ fays 
Addifon, funk under him. But the truth is, 
that, both in profe and verfe, he had formed 
his ftyle by a perverfe and pedantick principle* 
He was defirous to ufe Englilh words with^a 

foreign 
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fbieign idiom. This in all his profe is dif- 
covered and condemned ; for there judgement 
operates freely, neither foftened by the beauty, 
nor awed" by the dignity of his thoughts ; but 
fuch is the power of his poetry, that his call 
is obeyed without refiftance, the reader feels 
himfelf in captivity to a higher and a nobles? 
mind, and cnticifm links in admiration. 

Milton’s ftyle was not modified by his 
jeft . what is Ihown with greater extent in 
Paradife Loji^ may be found in Comus. One 
fource of his peculiarity was his familiarity with 
the Tufcan poets rthe difpofition of his words- 
is, I think, frequently Italian , perhaps fome- 
times combined with other tongues. Of him, 
at laft, may be faid what Jonfon fays of Spen- 
fer, that he wrote no language^ but has formed 
what Butler calls Z'BahykniJh in itfelf 

harlh and barbarous, but made by exalted 
genius and extenfive learning, the vehicle of fo 
much inftruftion and fo much pleafure, that, 
like other lovers, we find grace in its defor- 
mity. 

Whatever be the faults of his di£lion, he 
cannot want the praife of copioufnefs and va- 
riety : he was mafter of his language imits fbli 

extent;. 
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extent ; and has felefted the melodiotis words 
with fiich diligence, that from his book alone 
the Art of Englilh Poetry might be learned. 

After his diftion, fomething mnfi: be faid of 
his verfificatiGn* The meafure^ he fays, 
Enghjh kefoick verfe without rhyme^ Of this 
mode he had many examples among the Ita- 
lians, and fome m his own country. The 
Earl of Surrey is faid to have tranflated one of 
Virgirs books without rhyme, and, befides 
our tragedies, a few fhort poems had appeared 
in blank verfe, particularly one tending to re- 
concile the nation to Raleigh’s wild attempt 
upon Guiana, and probably written by Raleigh 
himfelf. Thefe petty performances cannot be 
fuppofed to have much influenced Milton, who 
more probably took his hint from TrilEno’s 
Itah.2 Libsrata y and, finding blank veife eafier 
than rhyme, was defirous of perfuading him- 
felf that it is better. 

Rhyme y he fays, and fays truly, h no necejfary 
adjunB of true poetry^ But perhaps, of poetry 
as a mental operation, metre or mufick is no 
neceflary adjuiift : it is howevei by the mufick 
of metre that poetry has been difcriminated m 
all languages, and in languages melodioufly 

con- 
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sconftnifted with a due proportion of long and 
Ihort fyllables, metre is fufficient. But one 
langu^e cannot communicate its rules to ano- 
ther; wlsere metre is fcanty and imperfefl, 
fome help ir necelTary. The mufick of the 
Englilh herojpk line ftrikes the ear fo faintly 
that it is eafily loft, unlefs all the fyllables of 
every line co-operate together : this co-opera- 
tion can be only obtained by the preferva- 
tion of every verfe unmingled with another as 
a diftinft fyftem of founds ; and this diftinft- 
nefs is obtained and preferved by the artifice 
of rhyme. The variety of paufes, fo much 
boafted by the lovers of blank verfe, changes 
the meafures of an Englifli poet to the periods 
of a declaimer; and there are only a few happy 
readers of Milton, who enable their audience 
to perceive where the lines end or begin. Blank 
verfe, faid an ingenious critick, feems to be verfe 
only to the eye. 

Poetry may fubftft without rhyme, but Eng- 
lifti poetry will not often pleafe; nor can 
rhyme ever be fafely fpared but where the fub- 
jedis able to fupport itfelf. Blank verfe makes 
fome approach to that which is called the lapi^ 
dciTy Jlyle ; has neither the ealinefs of p^’ofe, nor 
tlie melody of numbers, and therefore tsre? by 
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long continuance. Of the Italian writers witli- 
out rhyme, whom.Milton alleges as precedents, 
not one is popular; what reafon could urge la" 
Its defence, has been confuted byj^ear. 

But, whatever be the advant^,e of rhyme, 

I cannot prevail on myfelf to wifl^i that Milton 
fed been a rhymer; for I cacaot wifh his 
work to be other than it is ; yet, like other he- 
roes, he is to be admired rather than imitated. 
He that thinks himfelf capable of aftonifliing, 
may write blank werfe ; but thofe that hope 
only to pleafe, muft condefcend to rliyme. 

The higheft praife of genius is original in- 
vention. Milton cannot be faid to have con- 
trived the ■ftruflure of an epick poem, and 
therefore owes reverence to that vigour and 
amplitude -of mind to which all generations 
muft be indebted for the art of poetical narra- 
tion, for the texture of the fable, the variation 
of incidents, the interpofition of dialogue, and 
all the ftratagems that furprife and enchain at- 
tention. But, of all the borrowers from Ho- 
mer, Milton is perfeps the leaft indebted. He 
was naturally a thinker for himfelf, confident 
of his own abilities, and difdainful of help or 
3iindrance : he did not refufe admiffion to the 

thoughts 
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thoughts or images of his predecelTors, but he 
did not feek them. From his contemporaries 
, .be neither courted nor received fupport ; there 
IS in hi^sK^ntings nothing by which the pride 
of other aiMiors might be gratified, or favour 
gained ; no Exchange of pr^ife, nor folicitation 
of fapport. His great works were performed 
under difcountenance, and in blindnefs, but 
.difficulties vaniflied at his touch , he was born 
for whatever is arduous ; and his work is not 
t]ie greateft of heroick poems, only becaufe it 
is not the firft. 
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O F the great anthor of Hudibras there hz 
life prefixed to the latter editions of his 
'poem, by an unknown writer, and therefore 
ofdifpntable authority, and fome account is 
incidentally given by Wood, who confefles the 
uncertainty of his own narrative , more how- 
ever than they knew cannot now be learned, 
and nothing remains but to compare and copy 
tliem. 

SAMUEL BUTLER was born in the 
parilh of Strenlham in Worcefterlhire, accord^ 
ing'to his biographer, in 1612. This account 
Dr, Nafh finds confirmed by the regifter. He 
was chriftened Feb. 14. 

His fsLther’s condition is varioufly reprefent- 
<ed» Wood mentions him as competently weal- 

thy: 
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thy , 13111 Mr. Longueviile, the fon of Butler’s 
principal friend, fays he was an honeft larmer 
with fome fmall eftate, who made a Ihift to 
educat^^^ fon at the grammar fchool of Wor- 
<;cfter, un^r Mr. Henry Bright-' , from whofe 

^ Thefe are ihe words of the author of the fiioit account of 
Butler, piefixed to Hudibias, which Dr. Johnfon, notv ith^ 
Handing what he fays above, fcems to have fuppofed was writ- 
ten by Mr. Longueviile, the fathei , but the contiary is to be 
infeired fiom a fubfeqiient paffagc, wherein tiie author la- 
ments that he had neither fnch an acquaintance nor intei eft 
with Mr. Longueviile, as to procure from him the golden le- 
mainsof Butler theie mentioned. He was probably led in*a 
this miftake by a note m the Biog. Brit, p 1077, figuif>'ing, 
that the fon of this gentleman was living in 1736. 

Of this friend and generous pation of Butler, Mr Wilbam 
Longueviile, I find an account, written by a peifon who was 
Vv ell acquainted with him, to th.s eifeiSt, viz that he was a 
conveyancing law yer, and a benchei of the Inner Temple, and 
had raifed himfelf from a low beginning to very gieat eminence 
in that piofeflion ; tl^at he was eloquent, and learned, of fpot- 
lefb integrity ; that he fupporxed an aged father who had iiiined 
ins fortunes by,^xtravagance, and by his mdufrry and appli6a«» 
tion re-edified a ruined family ; that he fupported Butler, wrho» 
but for him, muft Lteially have ftarved, and received from 
him as a recompence the papers called his Remains. Life of 
the Lord-keepei Guilfoid, p. aSg. Thefe liave iince bmi 
given to the public by Mr Tbyei of Manchefterj and the On- 
ginals are now in the hands of tlie Rev Dr. Farmer, mailer of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge. H. 
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care he removed for a fliort time to Cam^ 
bridge; but, for want of money, was never 
made a member of any college. Wood leaves 
trs rather doubtful whether he went Cam- 
bridge or Oxford ; but at laft him mal es pafs fix 
or feven years at Cambridge, withou knowing 
in what hall or college: yet it can ^-hardly be 
imagined that he lived fo long in either uni- 
verfity, but as belonging to one houfe or ano- 
ther, and it is ibill lefs likely that he could 
liave fo long inhabited a place of learning with 
fo little diftinftion as to leave his refidence un- 
certain. Dr. Nafli has difeovered that his 
father was owner of a houfe and a little land, 
worth about eight pounds a year, ftill called 
Butler^ s tenement* 

Wood has his Information from his bi other, 
whofe narrative placed him at Cambridge, in 
oppofition to that of his neighbours, ■which 
fent him to Oxford. The brother’s feems the 
beft authority, till, byconfeffinghis mabilityto 
tell his hall or college, he gives reafon to fuf- 
that he was refolved to bellow on him an 
academical education; but durft not name a 
college, for fear of deteftion. 


He. 
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He was for fome time, according to the au- 
thor of his Life, clerk to Mr. JefFeiys of EarFs 
Croomb m Worcefterfhire, an eminent juftice 
of the^'^ace. In his feivice he had not only 
ieifure for^^udy, but for recreation his amufe- 
nients wer^2 mulick and painting, and the le- 
ward of h *6 pencil was the friendfliip of the 
celebrated Coopei. Some piftuies, faid to be 
his, were fhewn to Dr. Nafli, at EarFs 
Croomb ; but when he enquired for them 
fome years afterwards, he found them defrroy- 
ed, to Hop windows, and owns that they 
hardly deferved a better fate. 

He was afterwards admitted into the family 
of the Countefs of Kent, where he had the 
ufe of a library ; and fo much recommended 
himfelf to Selden, that he was often employed 
by him in literary bufinefs. Selden, as is well 
known, was Heward to the Countefs, and is 
fuppofed to have gained much of his wealth by 
managing her eftate. 

In what chara£l:er Butler Was admitted inta 
that Lady’s fervice, how long he continued in 
it, and why he left it, is, like tiie other incidents 
•of his life, utterly unknown* 

S 5^ The 
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The viciffitudes of his condition placed him 
afterwards in the family of Sir Samuel Luke, 
one of CromwelFs officers. Here he obferved 
fo much of the charafter of the feftan^S’, that 
he is faid to have written or begun iViS poem at 
this time , and it is likely that fuch a defign 
would be formed in a place where he faw the 
principles and praftices of the rebels, auda- 
cious and undifgulfed in the confidence of fuc- 
cefs. 

At length the King returned, and the time 
came in which loyalty hoped for its reward. 
Butler, however, was only made fecretary to 
the Earl of Caibury, prefident of the principa- 
lity of Wales , who conferred on him the ftew- 
ardfliip of Ludlow Caftle, when the Court of 
the Marches was revived. 

In this part of his life, he mariied Mrs. 
Herbert, a gentlewoman of a good family; 
and lived, fays Wood, upon her fortune, hav- 
ing ftudied the common law, but never prac- 
tifed it. A fortune fhe had, fays his biogra- 
pher, but it was loft by bad fecurities. 

In 1663 was publiflied the firft part, con- 
taining three cantos, of the poem of Hudibras, 
which, as Pner relates, was made known at 

Court 
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Court by the tafte and influence of the Earl of 
Doifet. When it was known, it was neceflS- 
rily a-^nilred • the king quoted, the courtiers 
lludied, and the whole party of the royalifts 
applauded it. Eveiy eye watched "for the gol- 
den flrower which was to fall upon the author, 
who certainly was not without his pait in the 
general expeftation. 

In 1664 the fecond part appeared , the curi- 
ofity of tlie nation was rekindled, and the wri- 
ter was again praifed and elated. But prazfe 
was his whole reward. Clarendon, fays 
Wood, gave him reafon to hope for places 
and employments of value and credit,” but 
no fuch advantages did he ever obtain. It is 
reported that the King once gave him three 
hundred guineas , but of this temporary boun- 
ty I find no proof. 

Wood relates that he was fecretary to Vil- 
liers Duke of Buckingham, when he was 
Chancellor of Cambridge * this is doubted by 
the other writer, who yet allows the Duke tO’ 
have been his frequent benefa£i:or. That both 
thefe accounts are falfe there is reafon to fuf- 
peS, from a ftory told by Packe, in his ac- 
count of the Life of Wycherley, and from 
S 3 
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feme verfes which Mr. Thyer has publiflied 
ia the author’s Remains. 

Mr. Wycherley,” fays Packe, Ij^d zU 
ways laid hold of an opportunity which offered 
of reprefenting to tlie Duke of Buckingham 
how well Mr. Butler had defer ved of the 
‘‘royal family, by writing his inimitable Hu- 
“ dibras , and that it was a reproach to the 
Court, that a perfon of his loyalty and wit 
“ Ihould fuffer in obfeurity, and under the 
“ wants he did* The duke always feemed to 
“ hearken to him with attention enough; and 
“ after fome time, undertook to recommend 
“ his pretenfions to his Majesty. Mr. Wy- 
‘‘'cherley, in hopes to keep him fteady to liis 
“ word, obtained of his Grace to name a day, 
“ when he might introduce tliat modeft and 
“ unfortunate poet to his new patron. At 
“ laft an appointment was made, and the place 
“ of meeting was agreed to be the Roebuck. 
** Mr, Butler and his friend attended accord- 
“ ingly: the Duke joined them, but, as the 

“ d 1 would have it, the door of the room 

“ where they fat was open, and his Grace, 
“ who had feated himfelf neai it, obferving a 
“ pimp of his ac(juaintance (the creature too 
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«« was a knight) trip by with a brace of La- 
dies, immediately quitted his engagement, 
to follow another kind of bufinefs, at which 
he was more ready than in doing good offices 
to men of defert , though no one was better 
“ qualified than he, both in regard to his for- 
tune and underftandmg, to protefi: them, 
and, from that time to the day of his death,. 
** poor Butler never found the leaft cffefl: 
his promife 

Such is tire fiory. The verfes are wiitlen 
with a degree of acrimony, fuch as negled and 
difappointment might naturally excite, and 
fuch as it would be hard to imagine Butler ca- 
pable of exprefling againfl: a mart who had any 
claim to his gratitude. 

Notwithftanding this difeouragement and 
negleft, he ftill profecuted his clefign ; and in. 
1678 publiftied the third part, which ftzU leaves 
the poem imperfefl: and abiupt. How much 
more he ^originally intended, or with what 
events the aft ion was to be concluded, it is 
vain to conjeftuiej Nor can it be thought 
ftrange that Tie Ihould flop here, howevei un- 
expeftedly. To write Without reward is Ef- 
ficiently unpleafi^g/ Jfe had now arrived at 
$4, 
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an age when he might think It proper to be m 
jeft no longer, and perhaps his health might 
now begin to fail. 

He died in 1680, and Mr. Longiieville, 
having nnfuccefsfuliy folicited a fubfcription 
for. his inteiment in 'Vv’'e{lmi after Abbey, bu- 
ried him at his own ccft in the church-yard of 
Covent Garden^. Dr. Simon Patrick read 
the fervice. 

Gran^er^was informed by Dr. Pearce, who 
named for his authority Mr. Lowndes of the 
treafury, that Butler had anyearlypenfionofan 
hundred pounds. This is contradifted by all 
ttjadition, by the complaints of Oldham, and 
"“by the reproaches of Diyden ; and I am afxaid 
wijl never be confirmed. 

About fixty years afterwards, Mr. Barber, 
a printer, Mayor of London, and a friend to 
Butler’s principles, beftowed on him a monu- 
tnent in Weftminfter Abbey, thus infcribed: 

^ In a note in the ** Biographia Bntannica,’^ p. 1075, he is 
on the authority of the younger Mr. Longueville, to have 
lived for feme years in Rofe Street, Covent Ganlen, and alfo 
that he died there 5 the latter of thefe particulais is rendered 
highly probable hy his being intex red in the cemeteiy of that 
panfe. H. 
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M. S. 

SAMUELIS BUTLER Tp 

Qyi Btrenjbamia in agro Figom^ nat« i6ra,. 

' obiit Lond^ i68o, 

Vir doiShis imprimis, acer, integer; 
Openbus Ihgenii, non item prasmiis, foelix t 
Satynci apnd nos Carminis Artifex egregius ; 

Quo limulat^ Religionis Larvam detraxit, 

Et Perdueilium fcelera liberrime exagitavit; 
Scriptorum in fuo genere, Primus Sc PoftremuSo 
Ne, cui vivo deerant kth omnia, 

DeelTet etiam mortuo Tumulus, 

Hoc tandem pofito marmore, curavit 
JoHANNis Barber, Civh 1721. 

After his death were publifhed three fmall 
volumes of his pofthumous works; I know 
not by whom collefted, or by what authority 
afcertained and, lately, two volumes more 
have been printed by Mr* Thyer of Manchef— 
ter, indubitably genuine. From none of thefe^ 
pieces can his life be traced, or his charafter 
difcovered. Some verfes, in the laft collec- 
tion, Ihew hint to have been among thofe wha 
ridiculed theLinftitution of the Royal Society, 

were collected mta one, aijd pubKlhed in lamo^ 
jfSh H. 

€»£ 
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of which the enemies were for fome time very 
numerous and very acrimonious, for what rea- 
fon it is hard to conceive, fince the ;philofo- 
phers profefled not to advance do£h-iires, but 
to produce fafis ; and the moft zealous enemy 
of innovation muft admit the gradual progrefs 
of experience, however he may oppofe hypo- 
thetical temerity. 

In this mili of obfcurity palled the life of 
Butler, a man whofe name can only perilh 
with his language. The mode and place of 
his education are unknown ; tire events of his- 
life are varioully related , and all that can be 
told with certainty is, that he was poor- 
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THE poem of Hudibras is one of tliofe 
compofitions of which a nation may juftly 
boaft ; as the images which it exhibits are do- 
jneftick, the fentiments nnborrowed and un- 
cxpefted, and the ftrain of dxftion original and 
peculiar. We muft not, however, fuifer the 
pride, which we aflume as the countrymen of 
Butler, to make any encroachment upon juf- 
tice, nor appropriate thofe honours which 
others have a right to fhare. The poem of 
Hudibras is not wholly EngJifli ; the original 
idea is to be found in thehiftory of Don Quix- 
ote ; a book to which a mind of tlie greateft 
powers may be indebted witliout difgrace. 

Cervantes Ihews a man, who having, by 
the inceffant perufal of incredible tales, fub- 
jefted his underftanding to his imagination, 
and familiarifed his mind by pertinacious me- 
ditation to trains of incredible events and 
fcenes of impoffible goes out in the 

pride of knighthood to redrefs wrongs, and 
defend virgins, to refcue captive princefles, and 
tumble ufurpers from their thrones ; attended 
fey a fauire, whofe cunning, too Jow for the 

fuf-*- 
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fufpicion of a generous mind, enables him of- 
ten to cheat his mafter. 

The hero of Butler is a Prefbyterianjuftice, 
who, in the confidence of legal authority, and 
the rage of zealous ignorance, ranges the coun- 
try to reprefs fuperftition and correft abufes, 
accompanied by an Independent Clerk, difpu- 
rations and obftinate, with whom he often de- 
bates, but never conquers him. 

Cervantes had fo much kindnefs for Don 
Quixote, that, however he embanafles him* 
with abfurd diftrefies, he gives him fo much 
lenfe and virtue as may preferve our efteem : 
wherever he is, or whatevej he does, he is 
made by matchlefs dexterity commonly ridicu- 
lous, but never contemptible. 

But for poor Hudibras, his poet had no ten- 
dernefs , he chufes not that any pity fhould be 
Ihewn or relpeft paid him : he gives him up 
at once to laughter and contempt, without any 
quality that can dignffy or proteft him. 

In forming the charaSter of Hudibias, and 
defcribing his perfon and habiliments, the au- 
thor feems to labour with a tumultuous confu- 
fion of diffimilar ideas. He had read' the hif- 
Hory of the mock knights-errant ; he knew the 


no- 
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riOtions and manners of a Prefbyterian magif- 
trate, and tried to unite the abfurdities of both, 
however diftant, in one perfonage. Thus he 
gives him that pedantic oftentation of know- 
ledge which has no relation to chivalry, and 
loads him with martial encumbrances that can 
add nothing to his civil dignity. He fends 
him out a cohnelling^ and yet never brings him 
within fight of war. 

If Hudibras be confidered as the reprefenta- 
tive of the Prelbyterians, it is not eafy to fay 
why his weapons Ihould be reprefented as ridi- 
culous or ufelefs, foi, whatever judgement 
might be paffed upon their knowledge or their 
aiguments, experience had fufficiently fliown 
that their fwords were not to be defpifed. 

The lieio, thus compounded of fwaggerer 
and pedant, of knight and juftice, is led forth 
to aft ion, with his fquire Ralpho, an Inde- 
pendent enthufiaft. 

Of the contexture of events planned by the 
author, which is called the aftion of the poem, 
fince it IS left imperfeft, no judgement can be 
made. It is probable, that the hero was to be 
led through many lucklefs adventures, which 
would give occafion, like his attack upon the 

Uar 
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year and fiddh, to expofe tile ridiculous rigOtif 
of the feftaries ; like his encounter with Sidro- 
pheland 'Whacum, to make fuperftition and 
credulity contemptible, or, like his recourfe 
to the low retailer of the law, difcover the 
fraudulent praSices of different profeffions. 

What feries of events he would have formed, 
or in what manner he would have rewarded or 
puniflied his hero| it is now vain to conjec- 
ture. His work muft have had, as it feems, 
the defeft which Dryden imputes to Spenfer ; 
the aftion could not have been one; thofe 
could only have been a fucceffion of incidents, 
each of which might have happened without 
the reft, and which could not all co-operate to 
miy fingle conclufion. 

The difcontinuity of the aftion might how- 
ever have been eafily forgiven, if there had 
been aftion enough ; but I believe every reader 
regrets tlie paucity of events, and complains 
that in the poem of Hudibras, as in the hif- 
tory of Thucydides,- there is more faid than 
done. The fcenes^are too feldom changed, 
and the attention is tired' With long converfa- 
tion. 


It 
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It is indeed much more eafy to form dia- 
logues than to contrive adventures. Every 
pofition makes way fox an argument^ and 
every objeftion di£kates an anfwer. When 
two difputants are engaged upon a complicated 
^ extenfive quellion, die difficulty* is not to 
continue, but to end the controverfy. But 
whether it be that we comprehend but few« of 
the poffibilities of life, or that life itfelf affords 
little variety, every man who hasL tned knows 
how much labour it will coft to fom fuch a 
combination ofcircumftmces, as lhall have at 
once the grace of novelty and credibility, and 
deligiit fancy without violence to reafonf 

Perhaps the Dialogue of this" poem is not 
perfeft. Some power of engaging' the atten- 
tion might' have been added to it, by quicker 
reciprocation, by feafonable interruption?, by 
fudden queftions, and by a nearer approach to 
dramatick fpritelmefs; without which fi£i:iti- 
ous fpeeches will always tire, however fpark- 
ling with fentences,, and however vanegated 
with allufions* 

The great fource of pleafure is variety. Unl- 
formitymufl: tire at laft, though it be uni- 
formity of excellence. We love to expeft ; 

and, 
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and, when expe&ation Is difappointed or gra- 
tified, we want to be again expefting. For 
tills impatience of the prefent, whoever would 
pleafe muft make provifion. The fkilfnl wri- 
ter irritate mulcei^ makes a dne diftribntion of 
the ftill and animated parts* It is for want of 
this artful intertexture, and thofe neceffary 
changes, tliat the whole of a book may be te- 
dious, though all the parts are praifed. 

If unexhauftible wit could give perpetual 
pleafure, no eye would ever leave half-read the 
work of Butler, for what poet has efver 
brought fo many remote images fo happily to- 
gether ?• It is fcarcely poflible to perufe a page 
without finding fome aflbciation of images that 
was never found before. By the firft para- 
graph the reader is amufed, by the next he is 
deligMed, and by a few more ftrained to af- ' 
tonifhment; but aftonifliment is a toilfome 
pleafure , he is foon weary of wondering, and 
longs to be diverted. 

Omnia vult belle Matho dicere, die aliquando 
Et bene, die neutrum, die aliquando male. 

Imagination is ufelefs without knowledge: 
^nature gives in vain the power of combination, 

unlefs 
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itnlefs ftudy and obfeivation fnpply materials 
to be combined. Butlei’s treafures of know- 
ledge appear proportioned to his expence: 
'whatever topic employs his mind, he f^ews 
himfeif qualified to expand and illuflrate it 
with all the acceflaiies that books can fiirnifli : 
he IS found not only to have travelled the 
beaten road, but the bye-paths of literature; 
not only to have taken geiicial furveys, but to 
have examined particulars with minute infpec- 
tion. 

If the French boaft the learning of Rabelais, 
we need not be afraid of confrontiag them with 
Butler. 

But the moil valuable parts of his performance 
are thofe which retired ftudy and native wit can- 
not fupply. He that merely makes a book from 
books may be ufeful, but can fcarcely be great. 
Butler had not fufFered life to glide befide him 
unfeen or unobferved. He had watched with 
great diligence the operations of human nature, 
and 'traced the effefts of opinion, humour, in- 
tereft, and paffion. From fuch remarks pro- 
ceeded that great number of fententious dihichs 
ivhich have pafled into converfation, and are 
Vox*# L T added 
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added as proverbial axioms to the general ftock 

of praftical knowledge. 

When any work has been viewed and ad- 
mired, the firft qneftion of intelligent cuuofity 
is, how was it performed ^ Hudibras was not 
a hafty efFnfion ; it was not produced by a fud- 
den tumult of imagination, or a Ihort paroxyfm 
of violent labour. To accumulate fuch a mafs 
of fentiments at the call of accidental defire, or 
of fudden neceffity, is beyond the reach and 
power of the moft avStive and comprehenfive 
mind. I am informed by Mr. Thyer of Man- 
chefter, the excellent editor of this author’s 
reliques, that^he could flxew fomething like 
Hudibras in profe. He has in his poffeffion 
the common-place book, in which Butler re- 
pofited, not fuch events or precepts as aie ga- 
thered by reading, but fuch remarks, fimili- 
tudes, allufions, alfemblages, or inferences, as 
occafion prompted, or meditation produced, 
thofe thoughts tliat were generated m his own 
mind, and might be ufefully applied to fome 
future purpofe. Such is the labour of thofe 
who write for immortality* 

But human works are not eafily found with- 
out a penfliable part. Of the ancient poets 

every 
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every reader feels the mythology tedious and 
oppreffive. Of Hudibias, the manners, being 
founded on opinions, are temporary and local, 
and therefore become every day lefs intelligible, 
and lefs ftriking. What Cicero fays of philo- 
Ibphy IS true likewife of wit and humour, that 
time effaces the fictions of opinion, and con- 
firms the determinations of Nature/’ Such 
manners as depend upon ftanding relations and 
general pafiions are co-extended with the lace 
of man , but thofe modifications of life, and 
peculiarities of praftice, which are the progeny 
of error and perverfenefs, or at beft of fome 
accidental influence or tranfient perfuafion, 
inull penfli with their parents. 

Much therefore of that humour which 
tranfported the century with merriment is loft: 
to us, who do not know the four folemnity^ 
the fuUen fuperftition, tire gloomy morofenefs, 
and the ftubborn fcruples of the ancient Puri- 
tans ; or, if we knew them^ derive our infor- 
mation only from books, or from tradition, 
have never had them before out eyes, and can- 
not but by recolkaiou and ftudy undeiftanJ 
the lines in which riiey are fatyrifed. Our 
grandfathers knew the puiure from tlie life , 

T a we 
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we judge of the life by contemplating the pic- 
ture. 

It is fcaicely polSible, in the regularity and 
compofure of the piefent time, to image the 
tumult of abfurdity, and clamour of contra- 
diftion, which perplexed doftnne, difordered 
praftice, and dlfturbed both pubiick and pri- 
vate quiet, in that age when lubordmation was 
broken, and he was hiffed away, when any 
unfettled innovator who could hatch a half- 
formed notion produced it to the publick, 
when eveiy man might become a preacher, and 
almoft every preacher could collefl: a congiega- 
tion. 

The wifdom of the nation is very reafonably 
fuppqfed to relide m the parliament. What 
can be concluded of the lower claffes of 
the people, when in one of the parliaments 
fummoned by Cromwell it was ferioufly pro- 
pofed, that all the iccords in the Towei Ihould 
be burnt, that all memory of things paft Ihould 
be effaced, and that the whole fjftem of life 
Ihould commence anew ^ 

We have never been witness of animofities 
excited by tlie ufe of mince pies and plumb 
porridge , nor feen with what abhorrence thofc 

who 
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who could eat them at all other time5 of the 
year would Ihiink from them in December. 
All old Puritan, who was alive in my child- 
hood, being at one of the feafts of the church 
invited by a neighbour to partake his cheer, 
told him, that, if he would treat him at an 
alehoufe with beer, brewed for all times and 
feafons, he ftionld accept his kindnefs, but 
would have none of ins fuperftitious meats and 
drinks. 

One of the puritanical tenets was the illega- 
lity of all games of chance , and he that reads 
Gataker upon Loti may fee how much learning 
and reafon one of the firflr fcholars of his age 
thought neceiTary, to prove that it was no 
crime to throw a dye, or play at cards, or to 
hide a fhilluig for the reckoning. 

Aftrology, however, againft which fo much 
of the fatire is direfted, was not moie the folly 
of the Puritans than of others. It had in that 
time a very extenfive dominion. Its predic- 
tions raifed hopes and fears in miiids’ which 
ought to have rejefted it with contempt. In 
hazardous undertakings care was taken to be- 
gin under the influence of a propitious planet; 
and when the king was pnfoner in Cariibrook 
T 3 Caftle, 
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Caftle, an aftrologer was confnlted what hour 
would be found moft favouiable to an efcape. 

What effeft this poem had upon the publick, 
whether it lhamed impofture or reclairoed* cre- 
dulity, is not ealily determined* Cheats can 
feldoni jftand long againft laughter. It is cer- 
tain that th6 credit of planetary intelhgcnce 
wore fall away , though fome men of know- 
ledge, and Dryden among them, continued to 
believe that conjunftions and oppofitions had 
a great part in the diftributlon of good or evil, 
and in the government of fublunary things. 

Poetical Aftion ought to be probable upon 
certain fuppofitions, and fuch probability as. 
burlefque requires is here violated only by one 
incident. Nothing can fhew moie plainly the- 
neceffity of doing fomething, and the difficulty 
of finding fomething to do, than that Butler 
was reduced to transfer to his hero the flagel- 
lation of Sancho, not the mofl: agreeable fiaion 
of Cervantes ; very fuitable indeed tp the man- 
ners of that age and nation, which afcribed 
wonderful efficacy to voluntary penances , but 
fo remote from the praftice and opinions of 
the Hudibraftick time, that judgement and: 
imagination are alike ojFended. 


The 
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The diSiion of this poem is grofily familiar, 
and the numbers purpofely negleded, except 
in a few places where the thoughts by their na- 
tive excellence fecure themfelves from viola- 
tion, being fuch as mean language cannot ex- 
prefs. The mode of verfification has been 
blamed by Dryden, who regrets that the he- 
roick meafure was not lather chofen. To the 
critical fentence of Dryden the higheft reve- 
rence would be due, were not his decifions 
often precipitate, and his opinions immature. 
When he wifhed to change the meafure, he 
probably would have been willing to ch'inge 
moie If he intended that, when the numbeis 
were heroick, the diftion Ihould flill remain 
vulgar, he planned a very heterogeneous and 
unnatural compofition. If he preferred a ge- 
neral ftatelinefs both of found and words, he 
can be only undei flood to wilh Butler had un^ 
dertaken a different work. 

The meafure is quick, fpritely, and collo- 
quial, fuitable to. the vulgarity of the words 
and the levity of the fentiments* But fuch 
numbers and fuch d^fllon can gain regard only 
when they are ufed by a writer whole vigour 
T 4 of 
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of fancy and copioufnefs of knowledge entitle 
him to contempt of ornaments, and who, in 
confidence of the novelty and juftnefs of his 
conceptions, can afford to throw metaphors 
and epithets away. To another that conveysi 
common thoughts in carelefs verfification* tt 
will only be faid, Panper videri Cinna vult, 

& eft pauper.” The meaning and dic- 
tion will be worthy of each otlier, and cri- 
ticifm may juftly doom them to perifh to^ 
gether. 

Nor even tliongh another Butler fhould 
aiife, would another Hudibras obtain the fame 
regard. Burlefque confifts in a difproportion 
between the ftyle and the fentimcnts, or be- 
tween the adventitious fentiments and the fun- 
damental fubjeft^ It therefore, like all bodies, 
compounded of heterogeneous parts, contains 
in it a principle of corruption. All difpro- 
portion is unnatural ; and from what is un- 
natural we can derive only the pleafure which 
novelty produces- We admire it awhile as 
a ftrange thing j but when it is np longer 
ftrange, we perceive its deformity. It is a 
kind of artifice, which by frequent repetition 

deteft^ 
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J OHNWILMOT, afterwards Earl of 
Rochefter, the fon of Henry Earl of Ro- 
cheller, better known by the title of Lord Wil- 
mot fo often mentioned in Clarendon’s Hif- 
tory, was born April 10, 1647, at Dkchley in 
Oxfordlhiie. After a grammatical education 
at the fchool of Burford, he entered a noble- 
man into Wadham College in 1659, only 
twelve years old, and in 1661, at fourteen, 
was, with fome other perfons of high i*ank, 
made matter of aits by Lord Clarendon in 
per fon. 

He travelled afterwards into France and Ita- 
ly ; and, at his return, devoted himfelf to the 
Court. In 1665 he went to fea with Sand- 
wich, and diftinguilhed himfelf at Bergen by 
tocommon intrepidity ; and tlie next fummer 

ferved 
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ferved again on board Sir Edward Spragge, 
who, in the heat of the engagement, having a 
nieiTage of reproof to fend to one of his cap- 
tains, could find no man ready to carry it but 
W-ilmot, who, in an open boat, went and re- 
turned amidft the ftorm of ihot. 

But his reputation for bravery was not 
Ing : he was reproached with flinking away in 
ftreet quarrels, and leaving his companions to 
Ihift as they could without him ; and Sheffield 
Duke of Buckingham has left a ftory of his re- 
fufal to fight him. 

He had very early an inclination to intem- 
perance, which he totally fubdued in his tra- 
vels ; but, when he became a courtier, he un-- 
happily addifted himfelf to diflblute and vitious 
company, by which his principles were cor- 
rupted, and his manners depraved. He loll 
all fenfe of religious reftraint; and, finding it 
not convenient to admit the authority of laws- 
which he was refoived not to obey, flieltered 
his wickednefs behind infidelity# 

As he excelled in tizat noify and licentious' 
merriment which wine incites, his compi!#(^ns 
eagerly encouraged him in excefs, and he wil- 
lingly indulged it ^ till, as he confefled to Dr. 

Bur- 
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Burnet, he was for five years together conti- 
nually drunk, or fo much inflamed by frequent 
ebriety, as m no interval to be mailer of 
himfelfi^ 

In this ftate he played many frolicks, which 
it is not for his honour that we fliould remem- 
ber, and which are not now dillinftly known. 
He often purfued low amours in mean dif- 
guifes, and always a£led with great exaftnefs 
and dexterity the charaders Which he afliimed. 

He once eredled a llage on Tower-hill, and 
harangued the populace as a mountebank , and, 
having made phyfick part of his ftudy, is faid 
to have praftifed it fuccefsfully. 

He was fo much in favour with King 
Charles, that he was made one of the gentle- 
men of the bedchamber, and comptroller of 
Woodllock Park. 

Having an adtive and inquifitive mind, he 
never, except in his paroxyfms of intempe- 
rance, vras wholly negligent of ftudy : he read 
what is confidered as polite learning fo much, 
that he is mentioned by Wood as the greateft 
fchoh of all the nobility. Sometimes here- 
tired into tlie country, and amufed himfdf 

with 
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with writing libels, in which he did not pre- 
tend to confine himfelf to truth. 

His favourite author in French was Boileau, 
and in Englifh Cowley. 

Thus in a courfe of drunken gaiety, and 
grofs fenfuahty, with intervals of fiudy per- 
haps yet more criminal, with an avowed con- 
tempt of all decency and order, a total difre- 
gard to every moral, and a refolute denial of 
every religious obligation, he lived worthlefs 
and ufelefs, and blazed out his youth and his ' 
health in laviili voluptuoufnefs , till, at the 
age of one and thirty, he had exhaufted the 
fund of life, and reduced himfelf to a fiate of 
weaknefs and decay. 

At this time he was led to an acquaintance 
with Dr. Burnet, to whom he laid open with 
great freedom the tenour of his opinions, and 
the courfe of his life, and from whom he re- 
ceived fuch conviftion of the reafonablenefs of 
moral duty, and the truth of Chriftianlty, as 
produced a total change both of his manners 
and opinions. The account of thofc falutary 
confequences is given by Burnet, in a book 
intituled, Sme PaJJugas of the Life and Death cf 
John Em I nf Rochefter, which the cntick 

ought 
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ought to read for its elegance, the philofopher 
for its arguments, and the faint for its piety. 
It were an injury to the reader to oifer him an 
abridgement. 

He died July 26, 1680, before he had com- 
pleted his thirty-fourth year ; and was fo worn 
away by a long illnefs, that life went out with- 
out a ftruggle. 

Lord Rochefter was eminent for the vigour 
of his colloquial wit, and remarkable for many 
wild pranks and fallies of extravagance. The 
glare of his general charafter diffufed itfelf upon 
his writings , the compofitions of a man whofe 
name was heard fo often were certain of at- 
tention, and from many readers certain of 
applaufe. This blaze of reputation is not yet 
quite extinguilhed , and his poetry ftill retains 
fome fplendour beyond tliat which genius has 
beftowed. 

Wood and Burnet give us reafon to believe, 
that much was imputed to him which he did 
not write, I know not by whom the origmal 
colle£tion was made, or by what authority its 
genuinenefs was afcertained. The firft edition 
was publilhed in the year of his death, with all 
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air t>f concealment, profefSng in the title page 
to be printed at Antwerp, 

Of fome of the pieces, however, there is no 
doubt. The Imitation of Horace’s Satire, the 
Verfes to Lord Miilgrave, the Satire againfl: 
Man, the Verfes upon Nathingy and perhaps 
fome others, are I believe genuine, and per- 
haps moll; of thofe which this coUeftion ex- 
hibits. 

As he cannot beLfuppofed to have found lei- 
fure for any courfe of continued ftudy, his 
pieces are commonly Ihort, fuch as one fit of 
refolution would produce. 

His fongs have no particular charafter ; they 
tell, like other fongs, in fmooth and eafy lan- 
guage, of fcorn and kindnefs, difmiflion and 
defertion, abfence and inconftancy, with 'the 
comnaon places of artificial courtfhip. They 
are commonly fmooth and eafy ; but have little 
nature, and little fentiment. 

His imitation of Horace on Lucilius is not 
Inelegant or unhappy. In the reign of Charles 
the Second began that adaptation, which has 
fince been very frequent, of ancient poetry to 
prefent times , and perhaps few will be found 
where the parallellfin is better preferved than in 

this. 
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this. The verfification is indeed fometimes 
carelefs, but it is fometimes vigorous and 
weighty. 

The ftrongeft effort of his Mufe is his 
poem upon He is not the firft who 

has chofen this barren topick for tlie boaft of 
his fertility. There is a poem called Nihil 
in Latin by P offer at ^ a poet and critick of 
the fixteenth century in France ; who, in his 
own epitaph, expreffes his zeal for good poetiy 
thus : 

— Molliter olTa quiefcent 

Sint modo carminibus non onerata malis. 

His works are not common, and therefore I 
fhall fubjoin his verfes. 

In examining this performance, Nothing muft 
be confidered as having not only a negative 
but a kind of pofitive fignification ; as I need 
not fear thieves, I have nothings and nothing is 
a very powerful proteftor. In the firft part of 
tlie fentence it is taken negatively , in the fe- 
cond it is taken pofitiveiy, as an agent. In 
one of Soileau’s lines it was a queftion, whe- 
ther he Ihould ufe a rien falre^ or a ne rim fair e\ 
and the firft was preferred, becaufe it gave 
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rhn a fenfc in fome fort pofitive. loathing 
can be a fubjeft only in its pofitiye fenic, 
and fuch a fenfe is given it in the firft line : 

Nothings thou elder brother cv’n to fhade. ' 

Jn this line, I know not whether he docs 
not allude to a curious book de TJmha^ by 
Wowerus, which, having told the qualities of 
Bhade^^ concludes with a poem in which arc 
thefe lines : 

Jam primum teiram validis ciicumfpice clauftiis 
Sufpenfam totaixi, decus admirabile mundl 
Terralque tradtufque mans, campofqiie liquentes 
Aeris & valli laqueata palatia coch—* 

Omnibus umbra prior. 

The pofitive fenfe is generally pi'efer\^ed, 
with great Ikill, through the whole poem i 
though fometimes in .a fubordinate fenfe, the 
negative nothing is inju3icioufly mingled. Paf- 
feiat confounds the two fenfes. 

Another of his moft vigorous pieces is his 
Lampoon on Sir Car Scroop, who, in a poem 
called The Pratje of Satire^ had fome lines like 
thefe : 

He who can pulb into a midnight fray 
His brave companion, and then run away, 

# I quote jSom meruoiy. Dr* J. 

Yol. L O 
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Leaving him to be murder’d in the ilreet, 

Then put it off with fome buffoon conceit ; 

Him, thus didionour’d, for a wit you own, 

And court him as top fidler of the town. 

This was meant of Rochefter, whofe buffoon 
conceit was, I fuppofe, a faying often men- 
tioned, that every Man would he a Coward If he 
durji\ and drew fiom him thofe furious verfes ; 
to which Scroop made in reply an epigram, 
ending with thefe lines ; 

Thou canft hurt no man’s fame with thy ill word ; 

Thy pen is full asharmlefs as thy fword. 

Of the fatire againft Man^ Rochefter can 
only claim what remains when all Boileau’s 
part is taken away^ 

In all his works there is fprightlinefs and vi^ 
gour, and every where may be found tokens of 
a mind wliich ftudy might have carried to ex- 
cellence. What more can be expeded from a 
life fpent in oftentatious contempt of regularity, 
and ended before tire abilities of many other 
men began to be difplayed?' 


Poema 



Poema Cl. V. Joanjjis Passerath, 

Regii in Academia Parifienfi Profeflbris, 

Ad ornatiiUmum worn Erricitm MEMMitrH, 

Janus adefl, feftre pofcunt fua dona Kalendse, 
Munus abeft feftis quod poiHm oStnc Kalendis. 
Siccme Caftalius nobis exaniit humor? 

Ufque adeb ihgenii noftri eft exhanfla facultas, 
Immunem ut videat redeuntis janitor anni ? 

Qiiod nufquam €% potius nora per veftigia quaaram. 

Ecce autem partes dum fefe veifat in omnes 
Invenit mea Mufa nihil, ne defpice munus. 

Nam NIHIL eft geramis, nihil eft predofius auron 
Hue animum, hue igitur vultus adverte benignos 5 
Res nova narratur quse nulii audita pnorunv 
Aufonu Be Grail diserunt caetera vates, 

Aufoniae indi<ftum nihil eft Graecaeque Camosiiss* 

E CQsIo quacunque Ceres fua profpicft arva, 

Ant genitor liquidis orbem coinple6i:itiir ulnis 
Oceaaas, nihil interitus & originis expers* 
Immortale nihil, nihil omOi parte beatum# 

Qubcl ft hmc majeftas et vis divina probatur, ^ 

Num quid honore dedm, nura quid dignabimuf aiis? 
Confpedtu lucis nihil eftjucundius alm«, 

Verc NIHIL, nihil irriguo formofmshortq, 

U z Floridm 
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Floriditts pratis, Zepbyri clementius aura ; 

In bello fandum nihil eft, Martifque tumuitu : 
Juflum in pace nihil, nihil efl in foedere tutum, 
Felix cai NIHIL eft, (fuerant hxc vota Tibiillo) 

Non timet infidias ; fares, incendiatemnit; 
Sollicitas fequitnr nullo liib judice lites, 

Ille ipfe invidis qui fubjicit omnia fatis 
Zenonis fapiens, nihil admiratur & optat. 
Sociaticique gregis fmt ilia fcientia quondam. 

Scire nihil, iludio cui mmc incumbituruni. 

Nec quicquam in4udo mavult didicifle juventas, 

Ad magnas quia ducit opes, & culmeu honorum* 
Nofce NIHIL, nofces fertur quod Pythagorese 
Grano haerere fabs, cui vox adjunda negantis. 
Multi Mercurio freti dace vifcera terras 
Pura liquefaciunt fimul, & patrimonia mifcent, 
Arcano inftantes open, & carbonibus atris, 

Qui tandenoi exhaufti damnis, fraclique labore, 
Inveniunt atque mventum nihil ufque reqmrunt. 
Hoc diraenn non ufla decempeda poffit : 

Nec numeret Lib^ca? numerum quicallet arenas : 

Et Phoebo ignotum nihil efl, nihil altms aflns, 
Tuque, tibi licet eximium fit mentis acumen, 
Omncm in naturam penetrans, et m abdita rerum, 
Pace tua, Memmi, nihil ignorare videris* 

Sole tamen nihil eft, & pure clarius igne, 

Tange nihil, dicefque nihil fine corpore tangi. 
Cerne nihil, cerni dices nihil abfque colore* 

Surdum 
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Siirdum audit loquiturque nihil fme voce, volatque 
Abfqiie ope pennarum, & graditur fine cruribus ullis. 
Abfque loco motuque nihil per inane vagatim 
Huitian’o generi utilius nihil arte medendi. 

Ne rhombos igitur, neu ThefTak murmura tentet 
Idalia vacuum trajedtus arundine pedus, 

Neu legat Idseo Didlseum in vertice granien. 
Vulneribus faevi nihil auxiliatur anioris. 

Veserit & quemris trans moeflas portitor undas. 

Ad fuperos imo nihil hunc revocabit ab orco* 
Inferni nihil infledit prascordia regis, 

Parcarumque colos, Sc inexorable penfum. 

Obruta Phlegr^eis campis Titania pubeg 
Fulmmeo fenfit nihil elie potentius : 

Porrigitur magni nihil extra moenia mundi: 

Diique N i hil metuunt* Quid longo carmine plurjl 
Commemorcra? virtute nihil piseftantius ipfa, 
Splendidius NIHIL efl; nihil efl Jove denique majus. 
Sed tempus finem argutis imponere nugis ; 

Ne tibi fi mnita landem mea carmina charta, 

De NiHiLo NiHiLi pariant faftidia vcrfua. 


^5 
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ROSCOMMON* 


W entworth dillon, Eair 

of Rofcommon, was the fon of James 
Dillon and Elizabeth Wentworth, lifter to the 
earl of Stra^brd* He was born in Ireland, 
during the lieutenancy of Strafford, who, being 
both his uncle and his godfather, gave him his 
own furname. His father,, the third earl of 
Rofcommon, had been converted by Uflier to 
tlie proteftant religion , and when the popifli, 
rebellion broke out, Strafford thinking the fa- 
mily in great danger from the fury of the 
Irifli, fent for his godfon, and placed him at 
his own feat in Yorkfhire, where he was in- 
ftru£ted In Latin i which he learned fo as to-^ 
write it with purity and elegance, though he 
was never able to retain the rules of grammar# 

Such 
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Such is the account given by Mr. Fenton^ 
from whofe notes on W aller moft of this ac- 
count muft be borrowed, though I know not 
whether all that he relates is ceitain. The in-^ 
llruftor whom he affigns to Rofcommon is one 
Dr. Hall^ by whom he cannot mean the famous 
Hall^ then an old man and a bilhop. 

When the ftorm broke out upon StraiFord, 
his houfe was a fhelter no longer , and Dillon, 
by the advice -of Ulher, was fent to Caen^ where 
the Proteftants had then an univerlity, and con- 
tinued his iludies under BacharU 

Young Dillon, who was fent to ftudy under 
Bochart, and who is reprefented as having al- 
ready made great proficiency m liteiature, could 
not be more than nine yeais old. Strafford 
went to govern Ireland in 1633, and was put 
to death eight years afterwards. That he was 
fent to Caen, is certain : that he was a great 
fcholar, may be doubted. 

At Caen he is faid to have had fome preter- 
natuml intelligence of bis fether’s death. 

The loid Rofcommon, being a boy of 
ten years of age, at Caen in Normandy, one 
day was, as it were, madly extravagant in 
playing, leaping, getting over tlie tables^ 

U 4 boards, 
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boards, &c. He was wont to be fobct 
enough ; they faid, God giant this bodes 
“ no ill-luck to him ^ In the heat of this extra- 
vagant lit, he cries out, My father is dead, 
A fortnight after, news came from Ireland. 
‘‘ that his fathei was dead. This account I 
had from Mr. Knolles, who was his gover- 
nor, and then with him, — ^fince fecretary to 
the earl of Strafford ; and I have heard his 
lordfhip’s relations confirm the fame/’ 
hrey^s Mifcellany. 

The prefent age is very little inclined to fa- 
vour any accounts of this kind, nor will the name 
ofAubreymuch recommend it to credit: it ought 
not, however, to be omitted, becaufe better 
evidence of afafl: cannot eafily be found than is 
here offered, and it muft be by preferving fuch 
relations that we may at laft judge how much 
they are to be legarded. If we ftay to examine 
this account, we fhali fee difficulties on both 
fides : here is the relation of a faS given by a 
man who had no intereft to deceive, and who 
could not be deceived himfdf ; and here is, on 
the other hand, a mir&le which produces no 
cffefl: ; the order of nature is interrupted to dif- 
cover not a future but only a diftant event, 

the 
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the knowledge of which is of no xife to him to 
whom it is revealed. Between thefe difficulties, 
what way fh^ll be found ? Is reafon or tefti- 
mony to be rejefted ; I believe what Olbornc 
lays of an appearance of fanftity may be ap- 
plied to fucli impulfes or anticipations as tins : 

mt wholly /light them^ hcaufe they may he true ; 
hut do not eafily truji them^ becaufe they may be 
falje. 

The ftate both of England and Ireland was 
at this time fuch, that he who was abfent from 
cither country had very little temptation to re- 
turn : and therefore Rofcommon, when he left 
Caen, travelled into Italy, and amufed bimfelf 
with its antiquities, and particularly with me- 
dals, in which he acquired uncommon Ikilh 

At the Reftoration, with the other friends 
of monarchy, he came to England, was made 
captain of the band of penfioners, and learned 
fo much of the dillblutenefs of the court, that 
he addifted himfelf immoderately to gaming, 
by which he was engaged in frequent quarrels, 
and which undoubtedly brought upon him 
its ufual concomitants, extravagance and dif- 
trefs. 


After 
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After feme time a difpiate about part of his 
^B:ate forced him into Ireland, where he was 
made by the duke of Ormond captain of the 
guards, and met with an adventure thus related 
by Fenton^ 

He was at Dublin as much as ever diftem- 
pered with the fame fatal affeflion for play, 
** which engaged him in one adventure that 
well deferves to be related. As he returned to 
his lodgings from a gaming-table, he was at-* 
tacked in the dark by three rufhans, who 
weie employed to afiaffinate him. The Earl 
defended himfelf with fo much refolution, 
that he difpatched one of the aggrefibrs ; 
** whilfl: a gentleman, accidentally palEng that 
** way, interpofed, and difarmed another ; the 
** third fecured himfelf by flight. This gener- 
ous affiftant was a difbanded officer, of a 
good family and fair reputation , who, by 
what we call the partiality of fortune, to 
avoid cenfuring tire iniquities of tlie times, 
wanted even a plain fuit of deaths to make a 
decent appearance at the caftle. ' But his 
lordfhip, on this occafion, prefenting him 
to the Duke of Ormond, with great inipor- 
tunity prevailed with his grace, that he might 

« rc%n 
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“ refiga his poft of captain of the guards to his 
“ friend ; which for about three years the gen- 
tlent^n enjoyed, and, upon his death, the 
“ duke returned the commilEontohis generous 
** benefaftor.” 

When he had finiflied his bulinefs, he re- 
turned to London; was made Mafter'of the 
Horfe to the Dutchefs of York; and married 
the Lady Frances, daughter of the Earl of 
Burlington, and widow of Colonel Courte- 
ney. 

He now bulled his mind with literary pro- 
jefts, and formed the plan of a focity for refin- 
ing our language and fixing its fiandard; 
imitaitun, fays Fenton, ef*thofe learned and pUta- 
focieties with which he bad been acquainted already 
In this defign his friend Dryden is faid to have 
alEfted him. 

The fame defign, it is well known, was re- 
vived by Dr. Swift in the minifiry of Oxford ; 
but it has never fince been publicly mentioned,, 
though at that- time great expeftations were 
fiirmed by fome of its eftabliflunent and its 
efFefts. Such a fociety might, perhaps, with- 
out much difficulty, be colleftedj. but that it 

would 
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would produce what is expe£ted from it, may 
be doubted. 

The Italian academy feems to have obtained 
tts end. The language was refined, and fo 
fixed that it has changed but little. TiJe 
Fiench academy thought that they refined tlieir 
language, and doubtlefs thought rightly; but 
the event has not Ihewn that they fixed it ; for 
the French of the prefent time is very different 
from that of the laft century. 

In this country an academy could be expected 
to do but little. If an academician's place were 
profitable, it would be given by intereft ; if at- 
tendance were gratuitous, it would be rarely 
paid, and no man w5uld endure the leaft dif- 
guft. Unanimity is impoffible, and debate 
would feparate the aflembly. 

But fuppofe the philological decree made and 
promulgated, what would be its authority ? In 
abfolute governments, there is fometimes a 
general reverence paid to all that has the fanc- 
tion of power, and the countenance of great- 
nefs. How little this is the ftate of our coun- 
try needs not to be told. We live in an age 
in which it is a kind of public fport to refufe all 
refpeft that cannot be enforced* The ediSs 

of 
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t>f an Englifti academy would probably be read 
by many, only that they might be fure to dif- 
obey them* 

That our language is In perpetual danger of 
corruption cannot be denied , but what pre- 
vention can be found ? The prefent manners of 
the nation would deride authority, and there- 
fore nothing is left but that every writer Ihould 
criticife himfelf. 

All hopes of new literary inftitutions were 
quickly fupprefled by the contentious turbu- 
lence of King James’s reign ; and Rofcomiiion, 
forefeeing that fome violent concuffion of the 
State was at hand, purpofed to retire to Rome, 
alleging, that it was beji to Jit near the chim^ 
ney when the chamber fmoaked ; a fentence, of 
which the application feems not very clear. 

His departure was delayed by the gout ; and 
he was fo impatient either of hindrance or of 
pain, that he fubmitted himfelf to a French 
empirick, who is faid to hav^e repelled tlie dif- 
eafe into his bowels. 

At the moment in which he expired, he ut- 
tered, with an energy of voice that exprefied 
the moft fervent devotion, Wo lines of his own 
verflon of Dies lr0 : 

:^ry 
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My God, my Father, and my Friend, 

Do not forfeke me in my end. 

He died in 1684; and was buried with great 
pomp in Weftminfter-Abbey. 

His poetical charafter is given by Mr. Fen- 
ton : 

“ In his writmgs,” fays Fenton, “ we view 
the image of a mind which was naturally feri- 
“ ous and folid : richly fumilhed and adorned 
“ with aU the ornaments of learning, unaf- 
" feftedly difpofed in the moft regular and ele- 
“‘gant order. His imagination might have 
probably been more fruitful and fprightly, if 
“his judgement had been lefs fevere. But 
“ that feveiity {delivered in a mafculine, clear, 
■“ fuccina ftyle) contributed to make him fo 
“ eminent in the didadical manner, that no 
« man, with juftice, can affirm he was ever 
“ equalled by any of our nation, without con- 
feffing at tlie fame time that he is inferior 
to none. In fome other kinds of writing 
“his genius feems to have wanted fire to 
“ attain the point of perfeaion ; but who can 
“attain it?” 

From this account of the riches of his mind, 

who would not imagine that they had been dif- 

played 
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played in large volumes and numerous per- 
formances ? who would not, after the pemfal 
of this charafter, be fnrprifed to find that all 
the prbofs of this genins, and knowledge and 
judgement, are not fufficient to form a fingle 
book, or to appear otherwife than in conjunc- 
tion with the works of fome other writer of the 
fame petty fize ^ ? But thus it is that charafters 
are written: we know fomewhat, and we 
imagine the reft. The obfervation, that his 
imagination would probably have been mor^ 
fruitful and fpnghtly if his judgement had 
been lefs fevere, may be anfwered, by a re- 
marker fomewhat inclined to cavil, by a con- 
trary fuppofition, that his judgement would 
probably have been lefs fevere, if his imagina- 
tion had beenj more fruitful. It is ridiculous 

^ They were publifhed together with thofe of Duke, in an 
odlavo volume, m 1717. The editor, whoever he was> 
feffes to have taken great care to procure and infeit all of hi* 
lorcUhip’s poems that are truly genuine. The tnith of this afifer-^ 
tion IS flatly denied by the author of an account of Mr. John 
Pomfret, prefixed to his Remains; who afierts, that the Profi* 
peiSl of Death was written by that perfon many years after lord 
Rofcommon’s deceafe , as alfo, that the paraphrafe of the 
Prayer of Jeremy was wntten fay a gentleman of the name of 
Soiithcourt, living in the year 1754. H. 

to 
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to oppofe judgement to imagination, for it does 
not appear that men have neceflarily lefs of one 
as they have more of the other. 

We muft allow of Rofcommon, whzl Fen* 
ton has not mentioned fo diftmdly as he ought, 
and what is yet very much to his honour, that 
he is perhaps the only correft writer in verfe 
before Addifon ; and that, if there are not fo 
many or fo great beauties in his compofitions 
as in thofe of feme contemporaries, there are 
at leaft fewer faults. Nor is this his higheft 
praife ; for Mr. Pope has celebrated him as the 
only moral writer of King Charles’s reign: 

Unhappy Diyden ! in all Charles’s days, 
Kofeommon only boafts unfpotted lays. 

His great work is his Effay on Tianflated 
Verfe; of which Dry den writes thus in the 
preface to his Mifcellanies: 

It was my Lord Rofeommon’s Efiay on 
Tranflated Verfe,” fays Dryden, ‘‘ which 
made me uneafy, till I tried whether or no 
I was capable of following his rules, and of 
reducing the fpeculation into praflice. For 
many a fair precept in poetry is like a feem- 
ing demonftration in , mathematicks, very 

fpedous 
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fpecioiis in the diagraiiij but failing in the 
mechanick operation. I think I have gene-- 
rally obferved his inftruftions : I am furc 
my rcafon is fiifSciently convinced both of 
their truth and ufefulnefs; which, in other 
’ words, is to confcfs no lefs a vanity than to 
pretend that I have, at lead in fbme placuvn 
made examples to his rules.” 

This declaration of Drydsn will, I am 
■afraid, be found little more than one of thoie 
curforv civilities which one author pavs lo 
another; for when the fiim of lord Rofeom- 
mdn’s precepts is collcfted, it will not be cafy 
to difeover how they can qualify their reader 
for a better performance of tranflation 'than 
might have been attained by his own reflefiions. 
He that can abfirad his mind from the ele- 
gance of the poetry, 'and coniine it to the fenfe 
of the precepts, will find no other direftioji 
than that the author flrould be fuitable to *#0 
tranflator’s genius ; ’that lie Ihotild be -fuch 
may deferve a tranflation; that he rviio, intends 
to tranflate him ihould endeavour to under- 
■Rand him ; that perfpicuity fhould be ftudied, 
and unufucil and uncouth names fparingly in- 
ferred ; and that the ftylc of the original Ihouid 
Von L X hz 
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be copied in its elevation and depreffion. Theic 
are the rules tint are celebrated as fo definite 
and important ; and for the delivery of which 
to mankind fo much honour has been, paid* 
Rofcomrnoii has indeed deferved his praifes^ 
had they been given with difceriinient, and be- 
llowed not on the rules themfelveSj but the 
art with which they are introduced, and the 
decorations with which they are adorned* 

The ElTay, though generally excellent, is 
not without its faults. The ftory of the Quack, 
!>orro\ved from Boiieau, was not worth the 
importation: he has confounded tiie Britifli 
and Saxon mythology : 

I grant that from feme molly idol oak. 

In double rhymes, our Thr and Wodgn fpoke* 

The oak, as I think Giidon has obferved, be- 
longed to the Britifh druids, and T^hor and 
Woden were Saxon deities. Of the double rhymes^ 
which he fo liberally fuppofes, he certainly had 
no knowledge. 

His interpofition of a long paragraph of 
blank verfes is unwarrantably licentious* La- 
tin poets might as well have introduced a feries 
of iambicks among their heroicks* 
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next work is the tranflation of the Art 
of Poetry ; which has received^ in my opinion, 
not lefs praife than it deferves. Blank verfe, 
left merely to its numbers, has little operation 
cither on the ear or mind: it can hardly fup- 
port itfelf without bold figures and linking 
images. A poem frigidly didaftick, without 
rhyme, is fo near to profe, that the reader 
only fcoriis it for pretending to be verfe. 

Having difentangled himfelf from the diffi- 
culties of rhyme, he may juftiy be expcfted to 
give the fenfe of Horace with great exa£lnefs, 
and to fupprefs no fubtilty of fentunent for the 
difficulty of expreffing it. This demand, how- 
ever, his tranflation will not fatisfy; what he 
found obfeure, I do not know that he has ever 
cleared. 

Among his fmaller works, the Eclogue of 
Virgil and the Dks Im are well tranflated; 
though the heft line m the Dies Ira is borrow- 
ed from Dryden In return, fucceeding poets 
have borrowed from Rofeommon. 

In tlie verfes on the Lap-dog, the pronouns 
thm and ym are offeafively confounded ; and . 
the turn at the end is from Waller. 
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His verfions of the two odes of Horace are 
made with great liberty, which is not recom- 
penfed by much elegance or vigour. 

His political verfes are fpritcly, aild when 
they weie written muft have been very popuJan 
Of the feen^ of Guarini^ and the prologue to 
Pompiy^ Mrs, Philips, in her letters to Sir 
Charles Cotterel, has given the hiftory. 

Lord Rofeommon/^ fays flie, ‘‘ is cer- 
tainly one of the moft promifing young no- 
blemen in Ireland, He has paraphrafed a 
Pfalm admirably^ and a feene of Pajior Fidft 
u j^rQxj finely, in fome places much better than 
Sir Richard Fanfhaw. This was undertaken 
merely in compliment to me^, who happened 
to fay that it was the beft feene in Italian, 
and the worft in Englifli. He was only two 
hours about it. It begins thus ; 

Dear happy groves, and you the dark retreat 
** Of lijent horrour, Reft's eternal feat.’* 

From tliefe lines, which are fince fomewhat 
mended, it appears that he did not think a 
work of two hours fit to endure the eye of cri- 
ticifm witliout revifaL 
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When Mrs, Philips was in Ireland, fome 
ladies, that had feen her tranflation of Pompey, 
refolved to bring it on the ftage at Dublin; 
and, to piomote their delign, Lord Rofcoin- 
.mon gave them a prologue, and Sir Edward 
Dering an epilogue ; which/’ favs fhe, ‘^are 
the beft performances of thofe kinds I ever 
faw.” If this IS not cnticifra, it is at leall 
gratitude. The thought of bringing Caslar and 
Pompey into Ireland, the only country over 
which Cisfar never had any power, is lucky. 

Of Rofcommon’s works, the judgement of 
the publick feems to be right. He is elegant, 
but not great ; he never labours after exquilite 
beauties, and he feldom falls into grofs faults. 
His verfification is fmooth, but rarely vigorous, 
and his rhymes are remarkably exaft. He im- 
proved tafte, if he did not enlarge knowledge,, 
and may be numbered among the benefaflora 
to Englilh literature,. 
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O F THOMAS OTWAY,' one of the 
firtt names in the Englilh drama, little 
is known ; nor is there any part of that little 
■which his biographer can take pleafure in re- 
lating. 

He was born at Trottin in Suflex, March 3, 
1651, the fon of Mr. Humphry Otway, re&or 
of Woolbeding. From Winchefter-fchool, where 
he was educated, he was entered,, in 1669, a 
commoner of Chrift-church , but left the uni- 
■yerfity without a degree, whether for want of 
money, or from impatience of academical re- 
ftraint, or mere eagemefs to mingle with the 
world, is not known. 

It feems likely tliat he was in hope of being 
bufy and confpicuous ; for he went to London^ 

and 
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tind commenced player; but found himfelf un- 
able to gain any reputation on the ftage^. 

This kind of inability he fliared with Shak- 
fpeare and Jonfon, as he fliared likewife fome 
of their excellences. It ftems reafonable to ex- 
pe£l that a great dramatick poet fhould with- 
out difficulty become a great after , that he who 
can feel, could exprefs ; that he who can excite 
paffion, fhould exhibit with gieat readinefs its 
external modes : but lince experience has fully 
proved that of thofe powers, whatever be their 
affinity, one may be pofTciTed m a great degree 
by him who has very little of the other; it 
mutt be allowed that they depend upon different 
faculties, or on different ufe of the fame fa- 
culty; that the after mutt have a pliancy of 
mien, a flexibility of countenance, and a variety 
of tones, which tire poet may be eafiiy fuppofe J 
to want , or that the attention of the poet and 
the player have been differently employed ; the 
one has been confidcring thought, and the other 

la J/ighcjfius hy 'Oawnes the prompter, p, we 
learn that it was the chara(&ero£ the King in Mrs. Belt’s F^rad 
Marrhge^ or Tibe JeaLus F i %/ om, which Mr. Otw sj attemptetl 
to perform and felled jn. This event appears to km happened 
in the year 167a. E, 
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action ; one has watched the heart, and the 
other contemplated the face. 

Thongh he could not gam much notice as a 
player, he felt in himfelf fuch powers as might 
qualify for a dramatick author , and, m 1675 
his twenty-fifth year, produced Jhbmdes^ a tra- 
gedy ; whether from the Mcdladi of Palaprat^ 
I have not means to enquire. Langbain, the 
great deteftor of plagiariftn, is lilent 

In 1677 he publilhed him and Bmnies^, 
tranflated from Rapin, with the Cheats of Scapm 
fiom Moliere ; and in 1678 Friendjhip in Fajhion^ 
a comedy, which, whatever might be its firft 
reception, was, upon its revival at Drury-Ianc 
in 1749, hiffed off the ftage for immorality and 
obfcenity. 

Want of morals, or of decency, did not in. 
thofe days exclude any man from the company 
of the wealtliy and the gay, if he brought with 
him any powers of enteitainment; and Otway 
is faid to have been at tliis time a favourite 
companion of the diffolute wits. But as he 
who defires no virtue in his companion has no 
virtue in hdmfelf, thofe whom Otway frequented 
had no purpofe of doing more for him than 
to pay bis reckoning. They defired only to 

drink 
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drink and laugh ; their fondnefs was without 
benevolence, and their familiarity without 
jfriendfliip* Men of wity fays one of Otway’s 
biographers, received at that time no favour 
from the Great but to fliare their riots ; ft$m 
which they were difmijjid again to their own narroiv 
circumjiances. Thus they Imguijhed in poverty 
without the fupport of imminence. 

Some exception, however, muft be made. 
The Earl of Plymouth, one of King Charles’s 
natural fons, procured for him a cornet’s com- 
mifficn in fome troops then fent into Flanders* 
But Otway did not profper in his military 
charafter ; for he foon left his commiffion be- 
hind him,, whatever was the reafon, and came 
back to London in extreme indigence ; which 
Rochefter mentions witli mercilefs infolence in 
the Sejion of the Poets: 

Tom Otway came next, Tom ShadwelFs dear zany. 
And fwears for herolcks he writes bell of any 5 
Don Carlos his pockets fo amply had lill’d, 

That his mange was quite cured, and his lice' 
were all kill’d. 

But Apollo bad feen his face on the ftage. 

And prudently did not think £t to engage 
Thefcrnnofaplay-'hoiifeyforthepropofan age.^ 

Dow 
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Don Carlos^ from which he is repiefented as 
having received fo much benefit, was played in 
1675. It appears, by the Lampoon, to have 
had great fuccefs, and is faid to have been 
played thirty nights together. This however 
it is reafonable to doubt, as fo long a continu- 
ance of one play upon the ftage is a very wide 
deviation from the pradice of that time when 
the ardour for theatrical entertainments was 
not yet difFufed through the whole people, 
and the audience, confifting nearly of the 
fame perfons, could be drawn together only 
by variety. 

ThQ Orphan exhibited in 1680* This 
is one of the few plays that keep pofleflion of 
the ftage, and has plcafed for almoft a century, 
through all the viciffitudes of dramatick fafliion. 
Of this play nothing new can eafily be faid. It 
is a domeftick tragedy drawn from middle life. 
Its whole powder is upon the affeftions , for it 
is not written with much comprehenfion of 
thought, or elegance of expreffion. But if the 
heart is interefted, many other beauties may be 
wanting, yet not be miffed. 

The fame year produced the and 

Fail of Caius Marim i much of which is Bor-r 

rowed 
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rowed from the Romeo and Juliet of Shak- 
fpeare. 

In 1683 ^ was pnblifhed the firft, and next 
year + the fecond, parts of The SoIdierU Fottune^ 
two comedies now forgotten: and in 1685 J 
his laft and greateft dramatick work, Venice 
prejerved^ a tragedy, which ft ill continues to be 
one of the favourites of the publick, notwlth- 
ftanding the want of morality in the original 
defign, and the defpicable fcenes of vile comedy 
wnth which he has diverfified his tragick aftion. 
By comparing this with his Orphan^ it will 
appear that his images were by time become 
ftronger, and his language more energetick. 
The ftriking paflages are in every mouth , and 
the publick feems to judge rightly of the faults 
and excellencies of this play, that it is the work 
of a man not attentive to decency, nor zealous 
for virtue ; but of one who conceived forcibly, 
and drew originally, by confulting nature in 
his own breaft* 

Together with thofe plays he wrote, the 
poems which are in the prefent coIleSion, and 
tranflated from the French the Hrjiory of the 


Triumvirate* 
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Ail this vrs^s performed before he was thirty'- 
fdnr years old , for he died April 14, 16S5, 
a manner which I am unwilling to mention. 
Having been compelled by his neceffities to 
contraft debts, and hunted, as is fuppofed, by. 
the tamers of the law, he retired to a publick 
houfe on Tower-hill, where he is faid to have 
died of want , or, as it is related by one of his 
biographers, by fwailowing, after a long fall, a 
pfece of bread which chanty had fupplied.. 
He went out, as is reported, almoft naked, in 
the rage of hunger, and, finding a gentleman 
in a neighbouring cofFee-houfe, afked him for 
a fliilling. The gentleman gave him a guinea ; 
and Otway going away bought a roll, and was 
choaked with the firft moutlifuL All this, I 
hope, is not true , and there is this ground of 
better hope, that Pope, who lived near enough 
to be well informed, relates in Spence's me- 
morials, that he died of a fever caught by vio- 
lent purfuit of a thief that had robbed one of 
his fiiends. But that indigence, audits con- 
comitants, forrow and defpondency, prefled 
hard upon him, has never been denied, what- 
ever immediate caufe might bnng him to the 
grave^ 
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